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CHAP. XIV. - 
Liselte and Paul. 


You must go up a great many flights of 
stairs, before you reach the modest chamber in 
which Lisette the embroideress sits, plying her 
needle. Liko King David’s sparrow, she is 
alone on the housetop. The house in which 
she resides is situated in the Rue Blanche, quite 
at the end, and close to the barrier. It is 
nearer the open country, on higher ground, 
and the air there iB purer than in the heart of 
the busy city. It is of very unpretending ap¬ 
pearance, end the approaches to it are by no 
means cf the pleasantest. The porteress’s hus¬ 
band is a tailor, and works on a kind of shelf: 
fixed, or rather suspended, by some mysterious 


the stem of Jesse, and a branoh shall grow out 
of his roots.” 

The young girl has learnt to understand the 
meaning of the mysterious passage, and has 
dwelt upon the promise it implies. 

‘•It is kind of you to oome and see me, Paul,” 
she says to the young man, presently—“so 
unexpectedly, too.” 

“One cannot be too kind to you, Lisette,”he 
observes, gazing tenderly at her. “ I am em¬ 
ployed near here, and I thought I would just 
como in to ask news of you.” 

“I am better—much bettor,” she said, in 
reply; “and I hope to go on improving now. 
1 shall be quite well in time.” 
i “ To-morrow, to-morrow ! ” interjected the 
starling, looking aoross at his mistress. 

| “Ah, ah! jealous!” exclaimed the young 
girl. “ Ho has been sulky all the morning ” 
she continued, addressing Paul. “Your arri¬ 
val has put him on his better behaviour. He 
is as jealous as Othello.” 

“ Saered blue! ” 'said the starling. 

“ Come, then, monster,” said Lisette, holding 
out her finger to the bird; “'come and make 
friends, and then leave us alone.” 

The docile bird came at his mistress’s bid¬ 
ding, and perched on her finger. She then 


ox their small lodge, near the door. Their 
sleeping apartment is a curious contrivance to 
economize space, and is formed by another 
combination of shelves reaching across the fur¬ 
ther end of the lodge, about seven feot from 
the floor. They attain it by means of a ladder. 
Its furniture is a mattress, laid on the hoards, 
and its conveniences about three feet of epace 
between it and the ceiling, and a cord, com¬ 
municating with the latch of the outer gate, 
which it lifts, on the prinoiple of the bobbin 
mentioned in the tale of Little Red Riding 
Hood. The tailor’s name is Flammeohe, but 
he is a mender of the Constitution, as well as 
of tattered garments, and professes opinions of 
a very deoided radical tendency. He has 
a “ pronounoed ” predilection for “ property in 
common,” hut believes that “property” whioh 
dees not belong to himself is “ robbery.” 

Madame Flainmeche is a person of military 
antecedents, and of somewhat marital inclina¬ 
tions. The tailor is her sixth husband. Her 
previous husbands, or, as she pleased to coll 
them, her “foregoing,” were warriors. Num¬ 
ber One was a bombardier, who first lost an 
arm, and then his head. Number Two was a 
grenadier. Ho was shot in a skirmish, in 
Spain. Number Three was a dragoon, whom 
she suppoeos to Lavs been made prisoner by 
ihe English, but who, not making his appear¬ 
ance within a reasonable time, she gave up in 
favor of Number Four. He was a lanoer, of 
whom the Cossacks disposed in the retreat 
from Moscow. Number Five was a sapper, 
who was unfortunately blown to pieces by the 
explosion of a mine. Then tbe peaeo came, 
and Madame withdrew from tho military lino, 
and took to selling fried potatoes, in a stall on 
the Pont Neuf. Flammeehe was first captiva¬ 
ted by the crispness of her potatoes, on whioh 
he used to speculate to tho extent of two sous 
worth every day; and soon after, by the bland¬ 
ishments of the lady herself. His proposals 
were acoepted, and the widow of the five war¬ 
riors becamo the wife of what popular preju¬ 
dice has reduoed to a vulgar fraction of man¬ 
hood. She has continued her savory occupa¬ 
tion np to the present time. There is a bar¬ 
rack not far off, and her cookery is in renown 
amongst tho soldiers, who patronize her ex¬ 
tensively, chiefly on acoount of her former 
connection with various regiments, through 
her “foregoing.” Her establishment maybe 
said to combine tho principal departments of 
the commissariat, for she also sells “wines 
and spirits.” In fine weather, she oarriea on 
her business in the open air, outside of the 
house, on the causeway. In wet weather, and 
In cold, it is conducted under tbe largo gate¬ 
way. Tho immediate atmosphere is always 
strongly impregnated with the fumes of boil¬ 
ing fat. It is contained in a large iron caul¬ 
dron, set up on a ohareoal fire, made in a tripe¬ 
dal furnace. She is usually to he seen sliver¬ 
ing and slicing potatoes. Without one in her 
hand, and her knife—like Paganini and his 
violin—she would be inoomplote. She enter¬ 
tains polities as well as her husband; hut hav¬ 
ing belonged to the “old army,” her notions 
are imperialist, and Bonapartist, as a matter 
of course. In person she is small, dry, and 
sharp-looking, with a complexion very much 
like that of a chestnut, from exposure to tho 
sun and to the vicissitudes of climate. She is 
generally attired in a cotton gown of a showy 
pattern, with a clean bibbed apron, and wears 
a red MadraB handkerchiof twisted around 
her head, from beneath the folds of whioh 
escape a few stray curls of dark hair, now 
mixod with silver. This is a remnant of co¬ 
quetry, quite pardonable in one who formerly 
rested her claims to alternation upon the pro¬ 
fusion of her chcvelura 

Leaving Madamo Flammeehe at her ordina¬ 
ry occupation, and saluting her as he passes, a 
young man in a blouse makes his way up the 
six flights of stairs, to Lisette’s apartment. He 
has inquired whether she is at home, and re¬ 
ceived an answer in the affirmative. It has 
just gone twelve, and he has apparently left 
work in tho neighborhood, for his hands and 
faoe are covered with splashes of paint. His 
appearance is manly and prepossessing, though 
his dark board, which ho wears uncut, adds 
five or six years to his real age. 

On reaching the door of Lisette’s apartment, 
he knocks gently. 

“ Como in,” says the soft voice wo know of; 
and tho young man accepts the invitation. 

“Ah, Paul,” exclaims Lisette, on seeiDghim. 

The youn^man has taken off his oap on en- 


gave him a small piece of sponge-cake, with 
whioh he immediately flaw away, baok to his 


“ I have often wondered you do not lose 
your pets,” observed Paul, “ for I have observed 
you do not seem to mind even leaving tho win¬ 
dow open, when they are flying about.” 

“ I am not afraid,” she replied. “ They love 
me.” And she smiled. 

The young man colored deeply. He had not 
thought of that; yet it must be so. What thing 
could love her and leave her ? 

“ You Etill work, then, as hard as ever,” he 
said,, presently. 

“ How should I live, else l ” she answered. 
“ Fortunately, I have only tho best work, and 
my necessities are few.” 

“To-morrow! to-morrow! tomorrow I” 
chimed in the starling. 

“ Do you hear what Coco says ? ” asked the 
young man, somewhat gravely. 

“ Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof,” 
responded Lisette, oheerfully, thinking cf the 
great Book. 

“I know you are marvellously sustained,” 
remarked Paul; “ but that, notwithstanding 
your wise saws, Miss ”—he was now address¬ 
ing her playfully — “and your heedlessnees 
about the future, you are ever saving, and put¬ 
ting a trifle by against rainy days.” 

“ We must not understand too literally, al¬ 
ways,” Bhe replied. “ the wisdom of the Scrip¬ 
tures. I cannot help being industrious. It is 
a necessity of my nature. My real wants are 
very few, which is also another natural fail¬ 
ing”—she smiled—“and my embroidery is 
very well paid. There is tho whole mystery.” 

“ Yes ; but pleasure, Lisette.” 

“And what may you oall pleasure, Paul ? ” 
she responded. “ If you mean balls, I6tes, speo- 
taoles, and such like, they have no attractions 
for me, in tbe first place; and in the seoond, 
my health and strength are not equal to dissi¬ 
pation.” 

“ And all is vanity,” added the young man, 
sonsowhat sarcastically. 

“ Yes, Paul,” she said, lifting her eyes to his 
face as Bhe spoke. “ You do not see it, perhaps. 
You think me too serious, even, may be. But 
it is the truth, and I believe it.” 

“That Protestant pastor has turned your 
brain, Lisotto,” retorted he, with a little 
warmth. “ This religion is all very well in its 
place; hut it was never sent to make folks 
gloomy, and to deprive life of its few consola- 


observed; “I only ask you, for your own sake Martha shivered, and said the air did feel a 
as well as for mine, to renounce your danger- little like rain, and the widow took occasion to 
ous association with revolutionists. Will you move her chair near the window where Mr. 
promise me this ? ” Riohards sat. 

“I will promise to consider of it,” he replied. Miss Pinchum grew nervous; she thought 
“But, Lisette, am I to have no promise from we had better, all of us, come nearer the fire, 
you in return?” which had been kindled as the evening came 

“And what would you have me promise you, on. But the objeot of her special regard was 
Paul?” perfectly oomfortable and in apprehensive; so 

“To take me soon for your husband, Lisette. were we all, though I, to oblige Mis3 Pinchum, 
To fix the day when I may call you mine, and joined her at the fire. 

when I may consider I have tho right to oom- “ Do all come and form a circle; you don’t 
mand you to let me work for both ofus.” seem Booiable,” persisted Miss Pinchum. 

He had again taken her hand, which he held “ Pray allow us to oonsult our pleasure,” re¬ 
now between both his own. He spoke earnest- plied Mr. Richards. 

ly, and she felt that those words came from bis Miss Pinchum joined the group at the win- 
heart. Nor did she prevent his carrying her dow, and, placing her hand against tho sash, 
hand to his lips, again and again, after he and looking fondly at the gentleman, said : 
ceased speaking; neither did she oppose bis “You know how liable you are to take cold, 
kissing her on the forehead. But she said and yet disregard my entreaties; ” and, as she 
nothing, only the toars fell faster, and sho spoke, she held up her apron between the 
sobbed. faces of the widow and our host, under pre- 

“ Lisette, answer me,” ho said, after waitmg tence of screening him from the wind, 
some seconds. Presently, a butterfly, having red wings, 

“ I will consider, too,” she replied. spotted with black, balanced itself on a wand 

He released her hand, and she resumed her of the rose-bush at the window, and, with an 
work. Ho stook gazing at her a few moments, exclamation of delight, Mr. Richards raised 
and then said: the sash, and broke off the slender stem aq 

“ T.imtts, I «» going, good bye.” which it rested. 

“ Good bye, Paul,” she responded, smiling “ 0, Mr. Richards, what is it ? ” cried Miss 
as he withdrew, “good bye.” Pinchum, holding up both hands. “ What is 

Once more he kissed her on her forehead, it—a little bird ? ” 
and then he was gone. “No, madam; it’s a butteifly,” replied the 

“To-morrow! Till to-morrow! ” exolaimed person interrogated, without raising his eyes to 
tho BtarliDg, and flew from his cage to perch the lady. 


Pinchum, she is so artificial that I doubt if 
there he any of the original Miss Pinchum 
left—false hair, false teeth, and one false eye, 
haven’t you ?” 

But Miss Pinohum could not langh ; it was 
no ubo to try; and, almost ohoking with indig¬ 
nation, sho replied: 

“ My heart is not false, at any rate; and 
that m more than can he said of some persons, 
and I guess some other persons will find it 


“ Then you admit mv defect is not quite so 
obvious as yours; but I plead guilty to your 
accusation, for if I havo any heart, I have not 
been conscious of it for a loDg time.” 

“ I don’t know Miss Pinchum’s opinion,” 
said the widow, gaily, “but for my part, I 
think a man without a heart is better than 


“ Excellent,”responded Mr.Richarda; “then 
my case is not hopeless, desperate as it is. 
What .say you, Miss Halstead? ” 

“That you have nothing to fear, oortain- 
ly.” 

“ I wiih I was dead 1 ” exolaimed Miss Pinch¬ 
um, seUitig by her tea-eup, and suffering the 
tears to drop in unooncealed freedom down 

“ Ate you ill ? and what can be done to servo 
you ? ” asked our host. 

* “ NT™ <mir intni-o,,* mi, 


For the National Fra. 
IOII. 


What is toil ? A mine of wealth, 
Filled with vast and varied troasu 
What is toil ? A fount of health, 
Pure and oloar, imparting pleasur 


“Mercy cn us, how ignorant! ” chimed in 
the widow. “ I kaowed it was a butterfly; I’ve 
seen a thousand—them’s a kind that feed on 
danderlione—some says they don’t live but 
three days, and some says they live six. I be¬ 
lieve I am about as muoh inclined to think 
they live three days, as I am to think they live 


What is toil? The poor m 
Bringing food for his to-i 
What is toil? Wherewith 
Rioh relief, to those in so 


What is toil ? A flower tl 
Fragrant odors, giving g 
What is toil? Behold th« 
Bipe and full, dispelling 


g health, and wealth, and pow 
oil? A gom of worth, 

; bright the darkest boor. 


What is toil? The student’s light, 
Crowning him with fame and glory. 
What is toil? A ship in sight, 


Wreathed with flow 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the National Era. 

HOLLY-WOOD, 


She held her peace, and resumed her em¬ 
broidery. It was an old themo. They did not 
seo-'aliko, and she did not feel disposed to pur¬ 
sue the controversy. 

Ha addressed her again : 

“ But for your over-strained religious notions, 
I might have been happy long ago. I cannot 
bear to see you work, work, work, ever and 
always work, work, work, and, ns it seems to 
me, without an object. I don’t wish you to 
work. I want to work for you. 1 can earn 
onough for both of u-3, and to spare.” 

Lisette continued plying her needle indus¬ 
triously, but did not speak. 

“ Besides, does not a young motherless girl 
require a protector?” ho continued; “and 
what better, what more legitimate proteotor, 
except perhaps a brothor, whom you have not, 
or a father, whore you have, but”- 

“ Paul! Paul! ” she ejaculated, looking up. 

“ Well, I will not say a word about him, 
then,” ho said; “bub ia the absence of these, 
wbat better proteotor can you have than a 


CHAP. Ill — Oonoludod. 

Martha, who had a taste for visiting, ac¬ 
cepted at once the invitation. Then she had 
her own interests in view—she desired to con- “ Really, I am unable to say.” 
suit Mr. Riohards as to the best mode of in- “ If I had, I think I would remember it, be- 
vesting her five hundred dollars, for she seemed cause it’s so pretty; don’t you think I would, 
to regard the judgment of my father as infe- Mr. Riohards, remember it ?” 
rior to that of most other men. We were soon The gentleman was absorbed in contempla- 
readyj I wore tbe new pink dress witha blaok tion of tho insect, and made no reply, 
ribbon, some buds of tho sweet-brier in nay “You are to naughty, you won’t tell me 
hair, and for onoe was quite well satisfied with about butterflies, nor anything.” And Miss 
my toilet. Pinchum affected to pout. 

Doke wound himself about Martha like a Mr. Richards joined me, for I had remained 
vine, as she was about to depart, and in a loud by ths fire, and plaoing the butterfly in a book, 
whisper enjoined her to briDg home her pocket- laid it on my lap, and entered into a diequisi- 
handkerchief full of good stuff, for that if she tion on butterflies in general, 
failed, he would lick all tho cream off tho milk Misb Pinchum ceased pouting, and telling 
basins. me sho had something so pretty to show me, 

Tho walk was delightful; the young dande- led me out of the room, 
lions were bright along the grass, which was “ A mere pretence,” she said, when we were 
softly green, and the tinkling of the runs along alone; “ but I thought you would bo glad to 
the hollows made sleepy musio for the home- escape a little while, that old widow is such a 
ward flying of the birds and the bees. Mar- bore. Sho has got the biggest, ugliest eyes I 
tha conversed with indiscriminate volubility, ever beheld; hut we have to be civil, you 
greatly to my mortification, for I could not but know. Mr. Riohards was saying, the other 
feel that Mr. Richards was rather amused than day, that we must make up our minds to treat 
entertained. She would not have found so you all kindly.” 

muoh to say in a month at homo, as she said I would not gratify tho busybody to much 
during that short walk; home was no place as to notice the implied condescension; hut J 
for tho exorcise of her charming talents. It felt my soul withering, and, excusing myself, 
was not worth while to try to make the old walked alone in the garden, wishing I was at 
house like other people’s houses. home, preparing tea for Charley—wishing 1 

Something of the old embarrassment re- had never seen Mr. Richards—wishing I was 
turned to mo, when I found myself the guest of dead, and indulging in a thousand wrong- 
Mr. Richards. The simple but elegant fur- hearted reflections. 

nishing of the parlor had the effect to diecon- With hurried and irregular steps I trod up 
cert me, and all Mr. Richards’s polita efforts to and down the smooth walks, endeavoring to 
entertain mo were dead failures. I was iwao- build up some self-respect In all probability, 
euetomed to tho requirements of gentle breed- tho rasping weapon Miss Pinchum had used 
ing, and, having little of the rustic independ- was of hor own invention; neverthelfe, that 
ence common to my olaes, I was alike unfitted eha had rightly interpreted the feelings of our 
for the station in whioh I.was born, and for a neighbor, I could not doubt; and, with tears 
higher one. I tried to seem happy, for I saw brimming up to my eyes, 1 turned toward tbe 
our host exerting all his powers to give me houie, firmly resolved that, onoe more at home, 
pleasure, and while I felt myself ungrataful, I I would never re enter the door where every- 
could with difficulty subdue the bitterness of thing served to remind mo of the immeasurable 
the dissatisfied spirit within. I did not once distance between what I* was, and what I 
reflect that I had my part to act, that so much would he. 

kindness deserved some return; that it was At the gate I was met by our host, who had 
wrong to sit dumb liko an idiot, expeoting the oome in search of me, and who conducted me 


“Ah!” replied Mr. Riohards, in a tone 
whioh indicated great edification, “you are a 
close observer of Nature, animate and inani¬ 
mate, I should think.” 

“ Weil, when I’ve seen a thing oncet, I don’t 
want to see it twicet, to know what it is,” re¬ 
plied the widow, casting a sidelong look at 
Miss Pinchum. But that lady was not to he 
discouraged from her assumption cf ignorance 
and mnocenoe; she had taken a fancy that it 
was pretty and well pleasing in the eyes of 
her patron, whose dislike of masculine women 
she was aware of. Nowise daunted by the 
widow’s sharp thrust, she resumed with—“0, 
Mr. Richards, do they live in tbe West, or do 
they oome from some other oouatry ? ” 

“ 0, in the West, of course.” 

“ How big is the WeBt, Mr. Richards ? ” 

“ I believe it’s rather an indefinite term, at 
present; is it not, Mrs. Wilkinson?” 

“ Why, no,” replied that lady; “ it means 
Ohio and Kentuck, and the Mississippi wal- 
Iey; and these ere butterflies live mostly along 
water-courses, so some says, and some saye 
they live mostly on dry, hilly ground; for my 
part, I think I’ve seen as many by water-cour- 
ses as I have on hilly ground.” 

“How far could one fly, Mr. Richards?” 
continued the maiden lady. 

“ Really I am not sufficiently a naturalist to 
warrant a guess.” 

“Some says,” answered the widow, “they 
can fly as far as a swaller, and some eays they 
can’t fly wigorously; for my part, 1 am as 
muoh inclined to one belief as t’other.” 

“ Did I ever see one before, Mr. Richards ? ” 
said Mies Pinohum, locking irresistibly in his 


“ To proteot me against what ? ” sho aekod 
quietly. 

“ Against what ? ” why, against—against: 
do I know ? Are there not dangers to whioh 
every young girl is exposed?” he answered, 
rather pettishly, 

“ I have never placed mySelf in the way of 
them, Paul,” she replied. “ Against the ordi¬ 
nary dangers of life,” sho added, “I require 
no other protection than that which Providence 
extends to all who trust in his goodness and 


“ I know you have an answer'always ready,” 
ho went on to say. “You always seem to be 
right, and that is why 1 become angry and an¬ 
noyed with raysefr when I oppose you in any 
way. But, indeed, Lisette, I am very unhap- 


window, at her embroidery, kisses her on the ! 
forehead. He then takes a chair, and sits down 
by her Bido. 

There is a beautiful view from the window, 
overlooking the buttes de Montmartre, and their 
windmills, and the plains beyond, in the direc¬ 
tion of St. Denis. A flower-stand occupies the 
recess ia front of the window, and oentaios 
two or three pots of autumn-flowering plants, 
now in full blossom. Amongst them is a small 
China rose, whioh appears to have received 
special attention. It is in vigorous growth, and 
covered with buds in various stages of progress. 
There is a large cage, on a table at one end of 
tho room, filed up with nest-boxes, and other 
conveniences for the inmates, most of whom, 
however, are flying in all directions about, the 
apartment. They oome to Lisette when she 
calls them, which she does, now and then, 
each by name, and gives them a tiny crumb 
of sweet oake. Up in one corner, with a cage 
ail to himself, on the outside of which he is 
perohed consequentially, arranging his plu¬ 
mage, is a starling. When he is in the mind— 
which he is not this morning—he answers to 
the name of Coco. He has picked up a good 
many words, in the course of his ohecquered 
existence. These he jerks up now and then, in 
a ready, guttural tone, it eannot ba called a 
voioe. He would seem to b8 ever looking for¬ 
ward, for he repeats the words “ to-morrow, 
till to-morrow,” more often than any others; 
exoept a peouliar oath of a mild character, 
namely, “ saore bleu,” which, literally trans¬ 
lated, means sacred blue, and nothing else. 
These are Lisette’s household pets, including 
her noisy neighbors' the sparrows, who aesem- 
_ ble in the gutter and on her window-sill, in 
large flocks, and keep up a’ oonstant and quar¬ 
relsome conversation. 

Her apartment is large, though not lofty. In 
an alcove stands her bed, modestly ooncealcd 
by a drapery. The furniture is of walnut, 
nicely polished. So is the floor; it is of red 
tiling, but little square pieoes of carpet are set 
before the chairs, to prevent, in some measure, 
the oold striking to the feet. There is also au 
arrangement of shelves, forming a book-ease, 
and on a small table at tbe head of the bed 
lies a thick volume, on which may be read, 
stamped in blaok letters on the cover, tho title, 
“ La Bible.” It would appear to havo been 
recently used, for there is a mark in it. If the 
book were opened, the mark would point to the 
passage— 

“And there shall oome forth a rod out of 


The tears Btood in his eyas, though he stifled 
the sob that was rising. She looked up, and 
extended her hand, which he pressed, and cov¬ 
ered with kisses. 

“ And do I make you so, Paul ?” sho asked. 

“Yes, and no,” he answered; “I am happy 
when I reflect that you love me, but wretched 
when 1 find you always averse to hearing me 
speak, of marriage. I then think you cannot 
love me; otherwise”- 

“ Paul, Paul,” she exolaimed, with flushing 
cheek and moistening eyeS) “it is better for 
both of us that we should remain as we are.” 

“ To-morrow—till to-morrow,” said the star¬ 
ling. 

“ Allans ! There is that provoking bird of 
yours, offering his advice, now,” said Paul, half 
angrily, but unable, notwithstanding, to re¬ 
press a smilo. “ But tell me why you always 
say it is better for us to remain so ? ” 

“ Do not ask me, Paul, if you love me,” sho 
responded, gravely. Have I not been very ill, 
and am I sure my term of life 

“There, there! always that gloomy fore¬ 
boding,” he ejaculated, interrupting her, yet 
looking anxiously at her frail figure, and pale, 
pale faoe. “ Do not, Lisette, talk so, or you 
will drive me to something desporate. Do you 
not oonfoss you feel better? Are you not bet¬ 
ter, too, really?” he added. 

“Sometimes,” sho said; “but do not press 
the question now, Paul, I conjure you.” 

Ho saw she was affeoted, for tbe tears fell 
fast on her embroidery, and sho spoke with an 
effort. So he paused. Presently she address¬ 
ed him again. 

“ And Paul,” she said, gravely, “your associ¬ 
ation with those dangerous men is to me a dis¬ 
couraging reflection. 1 tremble lest you should 
be compromised in some of those conspiracies 
which, wo all know, are on foot, and whioh 
have brought misery and ruin upon bo many.” 

“ Eh, but what do women understand about 
politics!” he exolaimed. “Would you have 
me Boouted by my comrades ? We all have our 
opinions, and we are pledgod to abide by them. 
Besides, if I sacrificed them, Lisette, would that 
change your views in respect of our marriage ? 
Answer me! ” 

“ Truth obliges me to say it would not, Paul,” 
she replied, calmly, “but it would increase my 
confidence in you, and make me believe you 
oapable of a sacrifice for my sake.” 

‘•And do you doubt it, Lisette?” he asked. 

“ Do it!” was her reply. 

“ You ask me to betray my comrades,” he 
said, “my honor—nay, I will oven say our 
common country. You must not put my love 
to this test, Lisette, for it would not be a fair 
one. You know I am bound by an oath”- 

“ I do not ask you to betray any one,” she 


* “Now, you'needn’t pretend any interest you 
don't feel,” replied the injured woman, sob¬ 
bing all tho while, “ you might just as well say 
you hate .me at onoe, and wish 1 was dead and 
out of your way ; if you only wait a little long- 
cr’I wJl be, for I can’t endure this way of liv¬ 
ing m*ch longer—and when you have had me 
decently buried, you may go and marry Mrs. 
WilkiisoD, or Miss Halstead, if yon want to, 
as boo* as I am oold, Mr. Riohards.” At this 
point, the poor woman became too muoh agi¬ 
tated to say more. 

A flush of fire passed over tho faoe of our 
host, aid left it pale; his intense anger made 
him calm, and he replied, in a low, steady voioe, 
“Youhtve surprised and pained mo, madam, 
but as to wishing you dead, your life and death 
are matters of utter indifference to me; and as 
for marrying Mrs. Wilkinson, I doubt not but 
that shs would be quite as averse to such an 
union as myself.” 

“Whtt does averse mean?” asked the 
widow, n my ear; but Mr. Riohards, who 
overheard the question, replied: 

“ It njeans, madam, that no possible com¬ 
bination of circumstances could bring about a 
marriage between you and me.” 

“If eter I stitch my eyes blind to make 
pantaloons for you again, and face that ugly 
bull, and everything, to bring my work home 
to you, I lope I may be hanged—that’s all. As 
for marrjing you, I would not have had you 
tho best day ever you saw; and now you are as 
ugly as a, mud fence, and as old as the hills. 
Look at me, in my mourning—deepest kind— 
do I look liko getting married ? ” 

“ I can’t say that I think you do,” replied 
Mr. RiclSrds, smiling, for the ludicrous soene 
had quite restored his good humor. 

“ You tre a great old fool, that is just what 
you are.” “ And you are another,” cried the 
widow, linking from Mr. Riohards to Miss 
Pinohum; and as she spoke she rose from the 
table, and, kicking her ohair half aoross the 
room, flouadered out of the house, holding her 
mourning shawl and bonnet in her hands; and 
slammingthe gate behind her, and muttering 
to herself sho disappeared in the darkness, for 
it was notv night. 

Seeing that her most formidable foe was 
gone, Mien Pinohum began to swallow her sobs, 
and tho next moment removed the handker¬ 
chief froiS one eye, which she turned in mute 
appeal to her hard hearted tormentor, as she 
seemed to regard Mr. Riohards. 

He was quietly partaking of his tea, and ap¬ 
parently diet not observe her; upon wbioh, sba 
said, in'faltering tones, sho was not aDgry, but 
that she had her feelings hurt. 

Still Mr. Richards maintained silence, or 
conversed with Mrs. Halstead. At this junc¬ 
ture the lady rose, and, laying one hand play¬ 
fully on the shoulder of her patron, said, in 
coaxing tones, “ Come, Harry, forgive me, and 
let us kiss and be friends.” 

“ I have no desire to be friends; indeed, after 


born, and try to adorn it, as best I could, with 
an earnest and true life. 

| • I arose, thinking I would leave visions be¬ 
hind me. I would plant some flowers about 
the door—I would not ask Charley to trim up 
the little shrubbery we had; I already had 
done so a thousand times, to no purpose; I 
would do it myself, for in fancy it was an easy 
thing; but, as I tried on my hood, came the 
uncomfortable thought, “ What if Mr. Rioh¬ 
ards should see mo at the servilo work I pro¬ 
pose ? ” 

In vain I said, again, “ What if he does, fool¬ 
ish girl—is it any difference?” In order to 
humiliate myself to the position I was resolved 
to take, or rather to be content with, I placed 
myself before the small broken looking-glass— 
all the one we had—and, pushing away my 
long, heavy hair, looked on myself with unmer¬ 
ciful scrutiny, saymg, “ Do I look like a woman 
to win admiration ? do I look like a lady, even ? 
or do I not rather appear what I am—a rustic, 
born of a race of rustics ?” This crushing 
truth came home to my oonviotions with an 
awful reality; and with a heart as heavy as 
though I had given up my dead for burial, I 
was replacing my hood, when the faoe I had 
been thinking of fronted mine in the looking- 
glass ; and turning, I answered, with subdued 
and respectful civility, the lively, cheerful salu¬ 
tations of Mr. Riohards. 

Mary Halstead’s story was interrupted at 
this point, by the coming of a servant with a 
card. Miss Hafotead glanced at it, and lazily 
arcso, saying, “ I suppose I must see her.” I 
aBked whom we were to see, as we descended 
to the parlor, and was informed that the caller 
was a Mies Mix, a great heiress whom Miss 
Halstead had met during some one of her 
Southern engagements. 

She came dashing forward on our entranoe, 
and kissed her friend with a smack whioh 
might have been heard across the street, and 
held her hand and embraoed her in a coquet- 
tishly petting manner, which contrasted strong¬ 
ly with the oold and stately bearing of the ac- 


For the National Era. I took from my bosom a small golden oruoi- 

SELFISH GRIEF' fix —the ■ last R*& of Agnes to Julia D., and one 

OT? "'Mi? w n T » v » I« PI.,’,,,, which I had worn sometimes as an ornament. 
OE, THE MQTHEB’S EETEEIE. I remembered then its story, and that a suffer- 
bt sallie LAXMAir. er Onco died a strange, mysterious death upon 

- one of the samo form. “That sufferer was 

I stood by my Lilian’s grave in despair. God Agnes’s friend,” I said, in my simplicity, “ and 
had taken from me what he had once so kind- he will save her.” 

ly given, and my heart did not oven thank him #%##***# 
P*™ I 0 ,?’, ... . Again I was at my own bridal. I looked 

Would I had died with her . I said, as I fair and fragile beneath a snowy veil and a 
sank upon the gross, wet with the falling dew, wreath of orange-blossoms, as I leaned on the 
and withering under the ruthless hand of au- arm of one, fine-looking and manly, 
tumn. I heard little of the service, burl knew that 

In one half honr, what a world of life teemed i W as his own for life, and, without oaring for 
before me. I was again a oaroless sehool-girl, the future, felt glad and happy, 
romping, gaming, and laughing lightly, as if Some cf my schoolmates were near me, and 
life had no future cares, no deeper joys, no I did not then feel that I had left them-for- 
erushmg sorrows. ever i 

The old mansion at Clifton Hall rose on my ' Lift seemed to me all sunshine, and over its 
sight, towering majestically above the tall future rested no darkening clouds, 
trees with which it was darkly shaded. JVJy husband’s home and mine was a retired 

Our matron was there, with her eagle glanee, one) f ar from the busy haunts of men, and on 
her short, thick, unyielding figure, her firm this account I was only the more happy; for 
tread indicating the resolution with whioh sho b e then seemed all my own. 
was abundantly gifted. We read together; and while engaged in 

I was a pale, slender sohool-girl, shrinking own studio, I was only a quiet creature, 
beneath her gaze, and clinging to my mother dwelling in the sunlight of his presence, 
with a tenacity not easily resisted. But at Sometimes the busy tread of the housekeeper 
length, one after another of my future oom- broke on my ear, and remindod me of my 
panions appear in the hall, and oatch a glanoe proper office; but work had no charms for 
at their new comrade; then I gather strength, m0 an( j body and spirit both kept one long, do- 
and only wish to be alone with them, and out fightful holyday. 

I of the sight of that sharp-eyed teacher. At last Charles became sickly, and the daily 

My room is a small one, and the bedstead, hoctio on his ehoek startled and alarmed me. 

proportioned to its size, is neatly hung with H is eyes grew bright, bright as Agnes’s had 

pink chintz. j, eon —strangely so! Could I connect death 

You are to keep your drawers nicely,” the wit h all that was most dear to me in life? 
matron says, and I timidly answer, “Yes, Could I wear away existenoe without its only 
ma’am ; ” but as I have never k8pt an artiole objeot ? 

for myself, I do not even dream that such care Ah \ I had made one long, fearful mistake, 

on my part ia among the possibilities of life. and discovered it in agony. I had poured the 
There is a large card hung up in my room, deep affections of my heart into a breaking, 
and on it I am directed to read, carefully, exhausting receiver, and left a world of human 
twenty-four regulations relating to “Clifton heartsunloved. Such idolatry God could not 
Hall. ;; Tbe garden is paradisiacal, and, like its pardon in a heaven-destined soul, 
original, bears the finest froit-this tho young My light went out, and for weeks all was 
Etos must not touch, on pain of some lesser u tfee r darkness. 

eviMhan that which befel their illustrious But.1 awoke, and a. young creature nestled 
mot nor, ages before. beside me; it was my Lilian. God had given 

This was among a list of commands, longer, mg a precious gift, and bade me to keep it 
a great deal, than those of the moral law, in 8a f 0 anc [ pure f or him. And this, in all my 
whioh T had been religiously instructed; and I woman’s weakness, I tried to do. 
fanoied that they were only indirect guides to Months rolled away before my babe spoke— 
a course of decent behavieur, not expected to that first word was “ father.” I had taught 
be literally fulfilled. In this I was mistaken, her this before his almost living picture, and 
as I had oooasion afterwards to realize, while 8 h e had learnod, while looking at it, to olsp 
doing penance in an apartment built upon the her tiny hands with joy. 
house-top, and closely guarded by iron fasten- When she was throe years old, I told her 
much about God, and the spirit-world which 
But our matron was not always severe, and ii 03 about us all. How there'were other souls 
I was not always disobedient. There were breathing near her, besides hsr own—souls 
hours—but they were sunset ones, and, of g00 d and bad, wrestling for victory, 
course, quickly past—when I dreamed of at- Strangers said my “mind was diseased,” 
tamable perfection. I was to grow very:good, that I “thought only of the dead,” and that 
shine like the sun at noonday, and pass away « Lilian would be crazed! ” But this was not so. 
like himself, at last, gloriously. My oh ild loved me, but not me alono-ehe 

At such times I was aloire, and the spirits i 0V ed all! One bright sunbeam was her short 
whioh flit among shadows were the only souls ]jf 0 — a swift and sudden translation her early 
that knew my thoughts or breathed them, death. 

Candle-light and companions brought a rcac- She faded so gently, that, as the flower oloses 
tion, and the genius of fun and mischief often a t even to open at morn, so slept Lilian, to 
,eft me not until midnight’s still and solemn awaken amid the glories of an eternal Bun, 
hour bade it begone. and know no weariness. 

But there came a fearful day—the one on My home was then beside her grave, and I 
whioh u Agnes ;; died, a religious devotee, who courted a passage to the mysterious d,welling- 
had lived among us her still, blameless life piaoe of those I loved. 

by day, and told Ave Maries on her waxen The oross, whioh Agnes had given me in 
beads at night. earlier and better days, shone above my heart, 

She was never unamiable to me; yet I knew but not yet in it; and as I gazed upon its bril- 
tbat I had often grieved her pious heart by liancy, I thought long and deeply of its mean- 
thoughtless levity on the subject of her faith. i ng . The words, “ If one died for all, then were 
And yet, as I sometimes followed her to the a n dead,” oame to my mind with new power, 
little chapel where Pere Clero awaited her an( i i thought of its passport for all believers 
oonfessions, or saw her meek form bowed at an where death oemes not. 

altar, over -which hong a golden crucifix, I Hope rose, like an evening star, and oame 


She was dressed with elaborate vulgarity, 
displaying every possible variety of ornament 
whioh could be hung or fastened about her 
meager and unattractive person. Her shawl 
of camel’s hair she carelessly dropped on the 
floor beside her, and so arranged other por¬ 
tions cf her dress as to exhibit the greatest 
quantity of laoe and jewelry; but though she 
kept her faoe shadowed with a. veil, it was 
quite obvious that sho had neither youth nor 
beauty of whioh to be proud, however muoh 
money she might be mistress of. 

But above all, her conversation showed her 
to ba the silliest and vainest of her sex. 

She had left quite an assembly at her hotel, 
she said, for the number of her friends and ad¬ 
mirers would hardly allow her to oall a mo¬ 
ment her owd, and that Gov.-, and Sena¬ 

tor D,, and that the Hon. Mr. So-and-so had 
all said to her, “ My dear Miss Mix, why do 
you leave us ? you are the life and light of us 
all; do, dearest Miss Mix, return speedily.” 

She managed to crowd, into the talk of a few 
minutes all the oompliments she had probably 
received in the course of her life, and all with 
the air and manner of one giving recitations 
for the entertainment of a party cf monkeys, 
if such a thing may be supposed. Her walk¬ 
ing, and talking, and fanning, and repetitions 
of “dear Miss Mix,” were evidently, in her es¬ 
timation, done with stage effect. But as she 
ocoupies a minor place in my story, I must not 
devote space to her. 

As she turned her head gracefully on one 
shoulder and fanned herself with the air of a 
princess, carelessly holding baok her ourls with 
her jewelled card case, I notioed that. Mr. 
Screwhard, who sab in a distant oorner, and 
had been previously saying soft nothings to 


keeper who shall bettor understand her duties.” 
And turning to me, he spoke in a light and 
lively veinj as though the embarrassing soene 
through which wo had passed was but the 
most trifling episode in an otherwise most 
agreeable oocasion. 

While we were breakfasting at home, the 
following morning, and I relating to Charley 
the scene at the white house th6.previous even¬ 
ing, we notioed the widow Wilkinson crossing 
our fields with an unusually hurried step, and 
bearing a heavy bundle, which was swung on 
a stink, over her shoulder. 


attention of a princess, and yet scorning the 
homage I demanded. 

Ah me! it was hard to deal justly with me— 


to the tea-table, apparently unobservant of my 
depression. 

Tho delicacies before me were not at all ap- 


ignorant and proud, rustic and refined, ambi- petizing; 1 had not been’ used to the silver ser- 
tious and humble, anxious to please, yet vice, and the freedom with which Martha 
ashamed to make ono effort to do so. i flourished her knife from the main dishes to 

Miss Pinohum was most cordial, doing the her mouth caused my cheeks to tingle and my 
duties of hostess with much ease and grace— hand to tremble, albeit the affability of our 
sho was delighted that Mrs. Halstead had host was never so great. For myself I was 
deigned to accept their hospitality. Our un- the recipient of an embarrassing portion of 
sociability had been a matter of regret to Mr. civilities, inasmuch as I neither understood 
Riohards and herself—sho hoped we should be how to receive nor reciprocate them. I would 
good neighbors in future. She was delighted have gone with Dr. Roberts to his cottage that 
that her friend had brought tho little girl; and night, right willingly; but tho opportunity was 
she patted my oheek, saying she hoped I was lost, and, scathed and scorched, 1 have walked 
good, and minded my mother. Then, putting alone through tbe fires of love unrequited. ± 
her handkerchief to her eyes, sho said, “ if our There is no doubt in my mind but that tire 
dear little Harry were alive, lie would be a nice fill harvest of affection onoe yielded up, there 
playmate for you; hut as it is, I am afraid our remains little worth tho gleaning. A broken 
house will prove a dull place, though Mr. heart may be bound up, but the broken faith 
Riohards is fond of children, as you see.” cannot be made whole, and distrust and calcu- 

“ Massy sakes! ” exclaimed the widow, “ if iation have their share in all seoond attach- 
that aint the beatenest thing I ever see—pre- ments; and the wild, tumultuous throbbings 
tending like as if you thought Molly was a lit- whioh once drowned every voioe to silence, not 
tie gal—why, she has been old enough to be in consonance with the heart’s desires, are 
married this three year. She knows as much calmed by one great disappointment to an 
as you or me, and she is right down good com- everlasting rest. 

pany on aDy subject.” I thanked Mrs. Wi!k- Blessed is she whose dream is never broken 


inson for her oompliments, but assured her by the obduracy of fate; blessed is she who 
that I was certainly a ohild in knowledge; at mates herself early, with a yoke-follow whose 
which she shook her head, saying sho didn’t steps are likely to keep even with her own, and 
believe a word of it. She then inquired if I who never allows her sober wishes to stray be- 
oouid make bread and butter, if I oould work yond the hearth or tho next market town. I 
a button-hole, and do nice sueing —asserting am doubtful if great talent be a blessing to 
that if I was ignorant in any respect pertain- woman—unallied to beauty, it is certainly a 
ing to household accomplishments, she was the misfortune; for what is the hollow admiration 
woman to teaoh me—she was old enough to of the world, while there is no one individual 
have derived the advantages of experience, and drawn closer to us than the rest ? And men 
not so old as to have experienced any diminu- require, in women, qualities quito the contrary 
tion of any faoulty. to those which they admire in their own sex— 

In short, she set forth all her domestic vir- softness, beauty, dependence; therefore, she 
tues without any stint of their excellence. who is oapable of standing alone is likely to 

Miss Pinohum, during this self-lauding of stand so all her life, 
the widow, kept her eyes fixed on the great ‘ The sparring between the maiden and the 
object of her thoughts, to ascertain in what widow was curious to witness, 
manner he was affected; but, finding him quite “ Don’t, my dear Mrs. Wilkinson, don’t try 
unmoved, sho resumed her half-suspended com- to eat the hard crust,” said Miss Pinohum, ma- 
plaoency, declaring that she,really must have liciously; “now, I prefer it.” 
been very stupid to suppose me so young; and “So do I,” replied the widow; “and as for 
she appealed to Mr. Richards to know if he my teeth, why they are as strong as a stone- 
didn’t think her stupid; to which he replied, hammer.” 

briefly, in the'affirmative. • Mr. Riohards said she was fortunate; that 

“Now, did you ever!” exolaimed Miss Pinoh- Miss Pinohum had had occasion to call on the 
um; and she added, shaking her finger play-’ dentist, he believed, very frequently; and he 
fully, “ Naughty man, to plague me so.” oontinued, as if in enjoyment of the pain he 

“Are you weather-wise, Mrs. Halstead?” inflicted, “You ladies are not what women used 
exolaimed Mr. Richards, looking from tho to be in my mother’s day. You, Mrs. Wilkin- 
window, and affecting obliviousness to the ten- son, seem to retain all your natural vigor of 
der appeal of Miss Pinchum ; “it seems to me mind and body, and, I need not say, unabated 
the clouds wear a threatening aspect.” personal attractions; but as for our friend, Miss 


a stick, over her shoulder. 

“ Sho is running away,” said I, “ to escape 
mortification.*’ Charley said she was proba¬ 
bly carrying home some bundle of work; but 
he looked anxious, and went to the window to 
assure himself, as I thought, that Lucretia did 
not accompany her. 

“Good!” exclaimed Doke, “I hope she is 
going away down tho river;” rather ah equiv¬ 
ocal term to most persons, but to Doke it was 
no vagary, and down the river meant to the 
end of the earth. 

I asked what especial interest her move¬ 
ments were to him ; upoi^which his wiry fin¬ 
gers began to twitch and twist curiously as he 
answered, that she had probably left some 
good stuff in the cupboard at home, and that, 
if so, he was the boy that would be grabbing 
after it. 

“ Yes, Dokey, you have as good a right as 
anybody; and there is .no way but to look cut 
for yourself in this world, and more especially 
in this neighborhood,” said Martha. 

My father ventured the remark, that the 
neighborhood was a very good one—timidly he 
spoke, nevertheless he did speak it. 

“ What do you say ? ” exolaimed Martha, 
thunderstruck. 

“ Nothing,” replied my father; and, leaving 
his second cup of coffee untasted, he walked 
out into the sunshine, and silently leaned 
against the barn door. 

Charley soon followed, for tbe widow’s move*- 
ments had completely destroyed his appetite; 
and I shortly after arose, indignant at the state 
of things in general. 

Charley, to say the least, was half in love 
with Lucretia Wilkinson, a simple-minded 
child, unknowing her own heart, dependent, 
inexperienced, and in all ways unfitted to be 
the mate of tho self-distrustful and vacillating 
Charley. I saw my last hope that he would 
attain to a manly ambition, and claim and 
occupy honorably a place in tho world, vanish¬ 
ing away. I saw my father growing old, alike 
destitute of self-respect and the respect of the 
world—an honest, good man, but with no 
thought to compel the fortune and the consid¬ 
eration that oome not of themselves. Hetty I 
saw broken, in spirit and body, and Martha 
dry as dust in the midst, with that hungry de¬ 
formity, Doke, prowling about the promises, 
eager as a hound that has just struck the 
scent—useless, troublesome. 

Indignation against my own kindred rose 
turbulent, and presently recoiled back upon 
myself. “ If it ba so easy to bend circumstan¬ 
ces, why sit I idle and ill-natured ? ” I asked 
myself; “it is easy to see whorein others fail 
of being what they might be; it is easy to find 
ways and means for ovory one but myself, and 
to mourn over what I consider failures and in¬ 
completenesses; and am 1 not wasting time in 
thus deploring the waste others make of it? I 
have spent years, already, in lamenting that I 
was not fitted by edueation for some higher 
sphere of action, while I might have been 
striving to educate myself—negligent of what 
I might do, because I oould not do more. If I 
have the fine- capacities for which I have given 
myself credit,,why do I not use them?” The 
result of these reflections was, that I myself 
was the most worthless drone of all, and that 
I had no right to live a burden to my father— 
useless to the world. I would appoint myself 
a round of duties,’and I would go through them 
hereafter with a martyr determination. I 
would take up the inheritance to which I was 


ity, bent eagerly forward, as if fearful of losing 
one word of the fine lady, as he evidently sup¬ 
posed dear Mi«^ Mix to be; and though the 
child continued talking, he made no reply. 
Presently, with the excuse of examining some¬ 
thing on the centre table, he came near, and 
“with a greedy ear devoured up her discourse,” 
greatly to the annoyanoe of Hetty, who, after 
the failure of one or two simple arts to regain 
his attention, slipped, unobserved, from tbe 
room. In those mournful eyes, and in that ab¬ 
straction, I read the ultimate seoret of a oom- 
mon but sad history. 

Aa Miss Mix left the parlor, which she did 
with unusual style and flourish, she dropped 
one of her white kid gloves—whether acci¬ 
dentally, I know not, but it was a bloesed op¬ 
portunity for Mr. Screwhard; and, seizing tbe 
treasure, he presented it with a bow so low as 
to quite endanger his equilibrium, and, bogging 
of tbe actress a presentation, handed the infla¬ 
ted woman to her carriage, with the step of 
one dizzy with the height on which he trod. 

In his anxiety to regain the glove, I notioed 
something fall from his own hand, to whioh I 
directed the attention of my friend. 

“ Humph ! ” nhe exclaimed, with womanly 
quickness apprehending tho truth, and taking 
up the shining trifle, for it was Hetty’s purse, 
sho held it up for a moment, and then delibe¬ 
rately laid it on the fire. On the return of 
Mr. Sorewhard, he inquired if it was probable 
the diamonds worn by Miss Mix were really 
genuine; but Miss Halstead was eo forbidding¬ 
ly Btately, that he presently took leave, without 
so muoh as leaving his adieus for Hetty. 


Hope rose, like an evening star, and oame 
md stood over tho grave #here my child was. 
' was comforted, and yet reproached for a long 
ind selfish worship of my own loves, and my 


Twas a bitter night—the frost spirit shriekod 
In the earth and air on high— 

Ind the olonds seemed froze, liko a mantling shroud, 


one lay ior vroexs in tne siox enamour, a nd selfish worship of my own loves, and my 
supported by pillows as colorless as her own forgetfulness of otheis. 
pale faoe; but aa she wa* seldom alone, and the a wail, sudden and child-like, broko on my 
Doctor forbade all excitement, I dared not ven- e ar. I turned, and took to my embrace two 
ture to oross its threshold; Jiften standing long- motherless orphans. Tbe girl, with sunny hair 
ingly without, while no one bade me entar. and lovely ringlets, was my second Lilian—the 
One morning, however, I followed Pere Clero, boy was my little Charlie, 
determined that I would not be excluded al- They had lived lowly and decently at home ; 
ways from Agnes’s chamber. they lived richly with mo. 

1 hastily conoealed myself within the densely Life ohanged its foco—there were no longer 
folded ourtains, and heard what was not in- a f ew f or me to love, but many. I did not for- 
tended for merely mortal ears—Agnes’s last ge t the past, but I learned lessons of it for the 
confession. future. 

“ Holy Father, one sin burdens my heart. My children grew up. The boy was high- 
I have never told you before, that a nun’s life spirited, but yielded to gentle influences, and 
seems to me unendurable. I love toy home, its became a noble man. He called me “ mother; ” 
attractions—ahove all, I love one to whom, from an( ] w hilo I leaned on one supporting arm, 
my youth, I have been ardently devoted—and Lilian hung on the other. She was not beau- 
yet you tell me that I must give up all theBe ti f u i ; u feature, but loving and lovely, 
for heaven. I want both earth and blessedness a stranger saw this, and when my own Lil- 
hereafter. Has God given ue all these things, ; an had been buried fourteen summers, he wed- 
and may we not love them ? ” How I trern- ded my seoond. 

bled, with mingled emotions of jage and pity, Her children grew up around me, and I 
as I heard Pere Clerc say, in solemn,-yes, awful i 0Ted to hear the prattlers say “ grandma ” to 
tones, “ If any man come to me, and hate not the old lady, whom they dearly loved, 
his father, and mother, and wife and children, Charles brought me, in due time, another 
and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life daughter; and now, while I am wasting away, 
also, he cannot be my disciple.” my children arc strengthening in life. 

“ Hypocrite! ” I had nearly exolaimed • but Seated in my arm-chair, tho past comes up 
the remembrance of my position quieted me, before me, but not cold and dark, as it did 
and this alone kept back the storm of indigna- a h 0Q t my first Lilian’s grave, 
tion gathering fiercely in my heart. My owa Charles’s pioturo is that of a youag 

When he had gone, I stole softly from my man , whilo 1 am old and withered, 
hiding-plaoc. The eyes of poor AgneS were Sometimes I wish that 1 had died with him, 
olosed, and her lips moved as if in prayer. and b8e n always young; then I dream of a 
How I pitied her! How I longed to tell her ] and w here change and decay oome not, where 
what I knew of my religion—that it waa love— my Charles and his Lilian have found for years 
love supreme to God—love quenchless towards jheir happy, joyful home, and in knowledge 
man. “ Why does that hateful priest wish to ar0 0 i der than I. Oaoe, I was wedded to two 
torment this dying girl?” I asked, audibly. objeots of hope and love; now, I am a lover of 
Agnes opened her eyes in wonder, at my Q od > 8 creatures everywhere, and live to pray 
profanity. for a sin-suffering world, with trembling 

“ Don’t feci badly,” I said, taking the sick tongue. Soon that will be silent in death; yet 
girl’s hand, “ I did not wish to troublo you, Ag- w yi my heart burn, amid those of angels, with 
nes, bnt I long to oomfort you.” quenchless love. 

She laid twin tiftnd rmnn mv and nrnasnd —---- 


In the roughest solitude | 

So the hoys and the fire laughed i 
While the ftost-rrlnds raged over ] 
Vermont, 1854. 


She laid her hand upon my lips, and crossed H t- 

herself devoutly. Democracy— What is It?—D oes it oonsist 

“ y°“ are , ver y. m > 1 eaid > when a few m0 ‘ in adhesion to party leaders, in utter disregard 
ments had elapsed. „ . . , * rn , J . . ’ .. ?. , 

Her lips trembled, and an expression of the of principles? This is the question whioh 
deepest sorrow was visible on her features, above all others agitates the minds of the Dem- 
while it moved strongly my young heart, for I ooratio presses in Indiana. The State Sentinel 
had seen but few exhibitions of grief in my short and tho re0 ent State Convention whieh met at 
. and sunny life. T . . ,, , Indianonolis, endorse the Nobraska bill, and 


Many of those noble Democrats from the 
non-slaveholding States, in both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, who, in the face of threats and denuncia¬ 
tions, bravely met the issue, and gave their votes 
for the Nebraska bill, must make up their 
minds to face a storm. The Whigs, the Free- 
Soilers, and the Abolitionists, have conspired 
against them. They are moving heaven and 
earth to defeat them. We^feel for these pa¬ 
triots a solicitude that we eannot well express. 

Washington Sentinel. 

0 don’t be at all distressed about them. They 
will be taken care of. Do you not remember 
the direct promise held out by your neighbor of 
the Union, while the Nebraska bill was pend¬ 
ing, that, if any Northern Demooratio support¬ 
er of it should, in consequence of his support, 
be prostrated by his constituents, President 
Pierce would come with ihe patronage of the 
Government to his rescue ? 

Surely you know this, Mr. Sentinel. Shed 
no toars, then, for the Northern Nebraska men 
in Congress. No one knows better than your¬ 
self what a great thing Government patronage 
is for the relief of human distresses. Mahomet 
promised his followers, that those of them who 
fell in battle should go straight to tho delicious 
heaven whioh- he portrayed to their imagina¬ 
tions, and President Pierce tells his Nebraska- 
ites that all suoh of them as fall before the 
wrath of the people shall enter straightway 
into the paradise of public office. 

Louisville Journal. 


and sunny lire. Indianopolis, endorse the Nobraska bill, and 

“I must die; but you, I trust, will live long , .P ’ t t , _ , „ , '™ 

and happily.” make its support a test of party fealty. The 

“You don’t know that you will die—perhaps, Lafayette Courier republishes the resolutions 
if you pray, God will hear you, and save your 0 f the Indiana Demooratio State Convention, 
. . which met in 1849, declaring it to be the duty 

i * 

life is not pleasant. I feel sorrowful and fear- Territories where it _did not then exist, with 
ful, too,” she B&id, faintly. the letter of Wbi, J. Brown, now editor of the 

“ 0, Agnes! if I were such a saint as you state Sentinel, to the effoot that he had “ al- 
are, I should not be afraid. Mother says ‘ good been opposed to tb e extension of Sla- 

people go to heaven when they die, J and that , , ,, , , 

it is"asgreat deal better place than this world.” and Pj^mimtly asks, if this was true 

M I have tried to bo good, and have done Demooratio doctrine m 1849, why a different 

penanee oold nights in winter, while the girls doctrine should be proclaimed as Demooraoy 
of my own ago were sleeping quietly in their in 1854 ? Great efforts have been made by 
snug beds; yet I have never been happy; there h fri da of the Ne h rae ka bill to break 

is a load here,” she said,laying her hand upon ^ ^ r . , ,, 

her heart, and looking wildly at me-in another down the Courier, for its ous-spokea boldness 
moment she sprang from the bed. against this measure j but we are pleased to 

I called for help, and, when the attendant eca that the people are rallying to its support. 


an unobserved oorner I watohed Pere Clero, aa 
he anointed the dying girl, and prayed over 
her, with apparent unction. 


The Woodford county (Ind.) Argus thus de¬ 
fines its views of Democracy: * 


She oeased to breathe, and I hurried from out equal and exact justice to all n 


in a darkened apartment, lit 
candles, I looked onoe more 
death. The expression was : 
still wore the traces of spirit-f 
A strange trembling came 


i performed the last continual desire to do something whieh has not 
l order. been done, is very dangerous, for the very rea- 

and Agnes lay alone son that suoh ambitious politicians are apt to 
lit only with waxen do something they should not do, and thus en- 
iro upon tho face of gulf the party into difficulties, where no aid 
ras not yet fixed, and oan reach them. There seems to be a kind of 
rit-sorrow. dictatorial spirit growing among some who 

imeoverm®; I tried- have heretofore been regarded as the leaders 


Colonization. —The Virginia Colonization- 
ists notice the fact that the heirs of a gentle¬ 
man in Virginia, lately deceased, wish, in com¬ 
pliance with the wishes of their teBtator, to send 
48 negroes to Liberia in November. These peo¬ 
ple will not be freed unless money for their 
transportation oan be raised from private do¬ 
nations, They are appraised at $26,000. 


to move, but oould not. I-only remember that of the Demooratio party; and they say now, 
Pere Clero bore me away. ‘you shall think as W8 do, or we will read you 

I was laid beneath my own chintz curtains, out.’ Who shall think and prescribe action 
and, undifr the influence of a nareotio, slept for the people, who are the Government? No 
long and poaocfully. ono. Is anybody less a Democrat and lover of 

I awoke to hear the tread of strangers, and, his country, because he does not fully agree 
rising from ray bed, watched the loDg coffin, with those whom he assisted to elevate to pow- 
borne on men’s shoulders, and followed by er? Is this the basis of his Democracy, that he 
boys bearing waxon candles, until it vanished should submit without defence to the preecrib- 
from sight among the thick trees about Clifoon ed political action? This is tyranny; and it is 
Hall. tyranny that the Democrats hate,’ 1 
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RENEWALS AND NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS.—WHO 


Tho time has oome when we must call upon 
subscribers whose terms have expired and are 
about expiring, to renew; and, while doing so, 
to send new names with their own. The first 
half of the present volume of the Era olosed 
with the month of June. Wo have sent out a 
speoial request to our voluntary agents, to 
join in a determined and vigorous effort to en¬ 
large oar list. Tho time is auspioious. Poople 
are aroused on the subject of Slavery, and 
need information. Only the first groat tri¬ 
umph of the Slave Power has been won. Fur¬ 
ther and more dangerous aggressions are medi¬ 
tated. The Anti-Slavery sentiment of the 


country needs organization. To promote the 
great cause of Union for the sake of Freedom, 
the most active efforts ought now to he made, 
to increase the circulation ot newspapers op¬ 
posed to Slavery. 

The Era needs a speoial movement in its 
favor. Some of its best agents during the last 
twelve months have diverted their labors to the 
establishment of local Anti-Slavery papers. 
We do not oomplain of this, but could they 
not now spare a few weeks to tho Era, which 
has no local support, and must depend alone 
upon the general interest felt in the vigorous 
maintenance of such a paper at the seat of 
Government'? In brief terms, let us say that, 
should they succeed in adding to our Weekly 
list six thousand subscribers, it would not re¬ 
pay the loss we have sustained in undertaking 
to carry on a Daily Era, although it would 
enable us to relieve ourselves from the embar¬ 
rassments in which that has involved us. 

Let every agent use his best exertions for 
the paper. Let every subscriber whose time is 
about to expire, renew promptly, and send us 
at least one new name. We reprint our 
Terms, and shall keep them standing, as a 
guide to the effort's of our friends: • 

TERMS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 

One copy, 1 year, $2 One copy, 6 months, $1 
Three copies, do., 5 Five copies, do., 5 

Ten copies, do., 15 Ten copies, do., 8 

Voluntary agents are ontitled to retain 50 
oents commission on each now yearly, and 25 
cents on each now semi-yearly, subscriber, ex¬ 
cept in the case of clubs. Twenty-five oents is 
the commission on tho renewal of an old sub¬ 
scriber. 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per¬ 
son making it up to a copy Of the Era three 
months; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for Bix months; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded, by mail, at my risk. 
Largo amounts may he remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposit. G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C, 1854. 


Emigrant Aid Societies. — We receive 
many communications asking for particular in- 
foimation in regard to these societies. When 
the name and post ofliee of the correspondent 
are given, we send them to those whoeo duty it 
is to give Buch information by means of lotters 
and circulars. This is tho only judicious aDd 
efficient meanB of responding to such inquiries. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The result of the North Carolina eleotion is 
decidedly “ Democratic.” It Becms that Mr. 
Badger has nude nothing by his zealous sup¬ 
port of tho Nebraska-Kansas bill. On tho con¬ 
trary, as we apprehended, he has defeated his 
party in the State, and himself, by dissolving 
the last link which bound it to tho national 
organization. After an acknowledged dissolu¬ 
tion of the connection with Northern Whigs, 
individuals, even those sympathizing with Mr. 
Badger, as a matter of oourse, began to ask 
themselves what was tho use of keeping up a 
faction in one or two States. The support of 
the Administration, on the most" vital issuo of 
the day, was an additional reason for abandon¬ 
ing all opposition. 

The following is tho result, as nearly as iB 
yet ascertained, of the election : 

“Raleigh, August 12. — Unofficial returns 


from the whole State havo been received. 
Bragg's (Dam.) majority over Doekory, (Whig,) 
is 2,025. The Senate, composed of fifty mem¬ 
bers, has 30 Democrats to 20 Wbigs. The 
House, composed of 120 members, has 65 Dem¬ 
ocrats to 55 Whigs—making 20 Democratic 
majority on joint ballot." 

Mr. Badger’s term expires on the 4 th of 
March, and the place of Mr. Mangum is still 
vacant; so there are two places in the Senate 
to fill. Mr. Dobbin, the Secretary of the Navy, 
is one of the most popular Democrats in the 
State, if not the favorite; and, having a place 
to resign, his chances are good for the long 
term. The Democratic majority iB too strong 
to leave Mr. Clingman any hope. 


The Boston Commonwealth, in noticing 
Mr. Giddings’s late address, says that the next 
House of Representatives, “ we hope and be¬ 
lieve, is to contain more Anti-Slavery men 
than any other previous Congress, and ‘old 
Giddings’ ought to be thero to see and rfjoiqe 
in the fact.” 


[£p=*The New York Whig State Convention 
is to assemble on Wednesday, the 20th of Sep¬ 
tember, at Syracuse, for the purpose of nomi¬ 
nating candidates for Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Canal Commissioner, and State Pris¬ 
on Inspector. _ 

The U. S. ship Cyane arrived at the 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, Navy Yard, on 
the 13 th instant, bringing as a passenger Mr. 
Fabens, the United States Commercial Agent 
at Greytown. 


Iowa. —The partial returns from this State 
indicate tho sucoess of the opposition to tho 
present Administration. A Governor and 
members of Congress havo been elected. 


Up* Schuyler Colfax, E;q., editor of the 
South Bend (Ind) Register, has been nomina¬ 
ted for Congros3 by the Whigs of his State. 


Qp* It is said that Francis Burt, of South 
Carolina, will not accept the Governorship of | 
Nebraska. 


Qp* Commodore Downs,United States Navy, 
died at Boston on the 11th inst. 


Health of Washington. —There were 
deaths in Washington city last month—150 
white, and,34 colored persons; 101 were un¬ 
der five years of age. Died of consumption 
13 ; cholera infantum 33; oholera morbus 2 
diarrhoea 9; dystentery 11 ; typhoid fever 9 
Bun stroke 5; and none of cholera. 


At a Convention of the Whigs of the first 
Congressional district of Vermont, held at 
Middlobury, on the 1st instant, Mr. Meaoliam 
was nominated for re-election to Congress. 


Liberal and Patriotic Sentiments !—The 
Lynchburg (Va.) Republican sayB: 

“ It is Dot the fjreign population that we 
have to fear in our contest with abolitionism 
it iB the native-born New Englander, that is 
by nature an abolitionist. He is raised upon it, 
and it can’t be gotten out of him. A Know- 
Nothing Southern sooiety against the emigra¬ 
tion of Yankee abolitionists into our midst 
would ho a more sensible move, and meet with 
greater approbation in tho South.” 


Tho newspapers and politicians of the Pro- 
Slavery school had the temerity, some years 
ago, to challenge a comparison of the slave 
with tho free States, as regards wealth and 
general prosperity. They have been routed 
and driven from that position, so completely, 
by the incontestable facts of the Census, that 
they no longer venture to contest the matter. 
They now content themselves with making 
garbled and unfounded statements relative to 
criminal and church statistics, which we have 
already set correctly before tho public, or in 
reference to the number of idiots, lunatics, and 
paupers. On this head, we find tho following 
statement going the rounds of the Southern 


Massach’tts 

994,514 

4,059 

1,490 

5,549 

Tennessee 

763,154 

577 

14 

591 

Now York 

3 097 394 

5,755 

7,078 

12,833 

Virginia - 

949^133 

4 356 

102 

4^458 

Ohio - - 

1,980,427 

1,254 

419 

1,673 

Kentucky - 

771,424 

690 

87 

777 

Connecticut 

370,792 

1,463 

281 

1,744 

S. Carolina 

283,523 

1,113 

180 

1,293 

Free Statos 

13,524,040 

25,100 12,383 

37,483 

Slave States 

6,371,259 

11,816 

1,054 

12,870 

Total - 

19,895,299 

36,916 

13,437 

50,353 


Population of Massachusetts - 
Population of Tennessee 


Tennessee excess of inahitants 
Pauperism. 
Massachusetts has (paupers) 
Tennessee - 


Excess in Massachusetts - - 4,958 

Massachusetts, with 39,226 inhabitants less 
than Tennesseo, has over eight times as many 
paupers. 


1,647 


Excess of Massachusetts - - 1,169 

This partial comparison is acoompaniod with 
the usual glorifioations over the moral superi¬ 
ority of tho South to the North, when it only 
proves that Massachusetts has been at greater 
pains to provide for tho destitute classes than 
Tennessee. But the latter State being some 
times as large as Massachusetts, and with 
little more population, for the most part en¬ 
gaged in agriculture, must of course be better 
supplied with the mere necessaries of life than 
the former. This is particularly true in refer¬ 
ence to fuel and clothing, owing to the milder 
climate of Tennessee. Still, we will proceed to 
show, from a comparison of other Northern 
and Southern States, that the great contrast 
between Massachusetts and Tennessee, as to 
the number of paupers, is owing to the better 
provision for that class by the former State. 
There oan be no doubt that this is tho true 
secret of the matter in regard to lunatics and 
idiots. Miss Dix, who has made a personal 
exploration of the Southern and Western 
States, in which the claims of these unfortu¬ 
nates havo been greatly neglected, invariably 
made reports to their Legislatures which as¬ 
tonished every one by th^ number of lunatics 
whom she found scattered over the country, 
often without any public provision for their 
ssities. It is not probable that any ap¬ 
proach has yet been made to tho truth in this 
matter, in any Southern or Western State, 
while in Massachusetts the greatest pains and 
expense havo been incurred, in order to provide 
for the physioal wants, and oven tho education, 
of idiots and lunatics; 

is a well-known fact, that a large number 
of lunatics are sent from the South to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and other Northern cities. They 
have few Lunatio Asylums in tho South, the 
general practice berng to oonfine insane per¬ 
sons in the county jails, unless they or their 
friends have the means of paying the expenso 
of a residence in a Northern asylum. 

We present the following tables, showing the 
numbers of insane and idiots in the Northern 
States, including New England, Now York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, the 
Western free States, and the Southorn or slave 
Statos: 


It will be seen that, in the States contrasted 
above, the result in every instance is favorable 
to the free States. It would not be fair to 
compare their total populations, from the fact 
that the great body of foreigners, a large por¬ 
tion of them in a destitute-condition, are land- 
1 in the froe States. 

The comparison of the total free with the 
total slave States, as regards the native popu¬ 
lation, shows a nearly equal ratio. 

It will be seen that the proportion of native 
paupers in Virginia is about three times as 
great as that which exists in New York; in 
Kentuoky, the proportion is greater than in 
Ohio; and in South Carolina, it is greater than 
Conneotiout. 

Now, will those Southern newspapers whioh 
have made the comparison between Massa¬ 
chusetts and Tennessee, have the fairness and 
honesty to publish the whole truth? Not 
they ! It will not suit their purposes. Garbled 
false statements are what they want to gull 
their readers as to the workings of the Slavery 
system. _____ 


Total 


Idiots. Luuatios. 
- 6 062 8,748 

■ 3,046 23.49 


- 15,737 15,58 


It will bo observed, that in the free States 
the lunatics are more numerous than the idiots; 
while in the Southern States, the,idiots are in 
the majority. After making all due allowance 
for the fact above stated, that Southern luna- 
to Northern asylums, there will 
still, doubtless, remain a larger proportion of 
the free than the slave States; while 
it is equally apparent, that the proportion of 
idiots at the South is greater than at the North. 
The comparatively greater number of North¬ 
ern lunatics indicates greater mental activity 
in that quarter of the Union. This truth we 
will proceed to illustrate, by showing the very 
small proportion of lunatics and idiots among 
the slave population. 

In order to show the relative proportions of 
insane and idiotic belonging to each olass of 
tho population, .we have condensed the follow¬ 
ing statement from the Census : 

Ratio of Ratio of 
Insane Idiots 
Insane. Idiotic, to pop. to pop. 
x One to— One to— 

14,972 14,257 1,306 1,371 

~ 1 246. 


The Armory Question. —The speech of 
Mr. Banks, in reply to Mr. Keitt and others, 
on the superintendency of the armories, is high¬ 
ly spoken of. He defended the mcchanio with 
great ability. He was in earlier years an oper¬ 
ative in a machine shop, and has a good right 
• to speak for that class of our citizens. 

Washington Sentinel, 


Whites 

F. oolorpd '311 348 1,394 

Slaves. ' 327 1,182 9,799 2,710 

Now, the above table renders it perfectly 
clear, that if the South may claim mental and 
mor&l superiority to the North, on the ground 
that it possesses a smaller proportion of luna¬ 
tics and idiotB, for a like reason theBlavesmay 
claim an unapproachable superiority to all 
other olasses. For while every 1,306 white men 
number a lunatio, and every 1,371 an idiot 
among them, the slaves only have a lunatic to 
every 9,799, and an idiot to every 2,710 

Every man of sonso and candor, upon this 
view of tho faots, will perceive the necessity of j 
explaining them as we havo done above, 
clear that, as regards the slaves, the returns 
are grossly defective; and tho Bame is true, to 
a groat extent, of the roturns of the white pop¬ 
ulation of the South. But if Southern writers 
insist on tho acouraoy of tho Census, then on 
their premises they must admit their inferiori¬ 
ty to the slaves. 

If lunacy is mdfb prevalent amODg the 
Northern poople than among the free people 
of the South, it is for tho same reason that 
thero is more lunacy among the freemen of tho 
South than among tho slaves, viz: greater 
mental activity. It will he observed that idio¬ 
cy is not proportionally so rare as lunacy 
among slaves; and henoe, allowing for great 
defects' in the returns, it is apparent that the 
proportion of lunatics is exceedingly small 
the class whioh has least oooaeion to use its 
brains. 

Of the 6,629 idiots in the slave States, 
are slaves, and 210 free colored. Deducting 
these from the total, we have 5,237 among the 
white people of the South. The white popula¬ 
tion of the South numbers 6,151,240; and the 
ratio of idiots is therefore one to every 1,174 
persons. Tho population of the free States it 
13,524,040, of whom 9,108 are idiots; or a 
ratio of one to 1,484 persons. It is henoe clear 
that the greater insanity of tho North 
setted by the imbcoility of the South; and this 
result is apparent, notwithstanding the imper¬ 
fect returns from that seotion. 

We now give place to some statistics of pau¬ 
perism, in whioh Northern and Southern ' 
States are contrasted. They present results 
as little flattering to the South as the above 
comparison of Tennessee and Massachusetts is 
to the latter. 

It must be borne in mind that slaves cannot 
be paupers, but must be supported by their 


owners, in old ago, infancy, sickness, or other 
disability. 

Froe Native Foreign Total 


has. He has a conscience, a faculty of reason¬ 
ing, of reckoning, of imagination. He reads, 
writes, makes speeches, buys and sells, and 
manufactures. In fact, a man must be an un¬ 
blushing, oold-hearted atheist, as destitute of 
truth as of goodness, who oan deny the hu¬ 
manity of the negro. Or, in charity, we can 
imagine that bigotry and ■prejudice may so 
stupefy an ignorant and imbeoile understand- 

g, as to shut out the most self-evident truths. 

Allowing that the negro is less intellectual 
than tho Caucasian, does it follow that he 
should be his slave? Should all men of com¬ 
mon minds be the slaves of the few superior 
minds? Have the more educated, intellectual, 
and mentally aotivo people of the free States a 
right to enslave and trample on their Southern 
brethren, equally endowed by nature, but not 
equally favored by circumstances ? The cham¬ 
pions of Slavery must either give an affirma¬ 
tive answer to these questions, or abandon the 
unchristian doctrine of a superiority of race. 

We designed in the beginning of this article 
to have made some extracts from an article in 
the Richmond Enquirer, in which the writer, 
quoting Fletcher, a Mississippi author, at¬ 
tempts to show the negjje raoe to be descended 
from Cain. But our limits to-day compel us to 
deBist. ■ G. 


THE UHITY-OF-RACE QUESTION. 


Professor Agassiz, and perhaps one or two 
other men of genius and science, have attempt¬ 
ed to controvert the Scriptural and popular 
belief of the common origin of mankind. In 
doing so, they of oourse set aside the Mosaic 
aeoount ef the Creation as a fable, and invali¬ 
date the authority of tho Old Testament. The' 
champions of Slavery have, as might be expect¬ 
ed, availed themselves of this theory as a jus¬ 
tification of the'system, and have palmed off 
upon the publio any number of pamphlets and 
hooks, written by execrable scribblers, North- 
as well as Southern, all designed as offer¬ 
ings on tho altar of slave-driving pride and 
prejudice. The inexpressible disgust which we 
feel for creatures of this stamp, particularly 
those of Northern origin, has induced us to 
treat their puerile conceits with the oontempt 
they deservo.- But it affords us pleasure, nev¬ 
ertheless, to observe that the momentary eolat 
gained by these literary fun gi in the South, is 
passing away. A majority of the advocates of 
Slavery labor under a wholesome fear of the 
Devil, at any rate, if they cannot be said to 
love God; and they are beginning to see that 
the apostles of the new revelation are leading 
them into the slippery and dangerous paths of 
Infidelity. They have therefore set themselves 
to the task of degrading the negro in an ortho¬ 
dox, Scriptural manner, so that the most pious 
slave-driver may reconoile his pride, his preju¬ 
dice, and biB injustice, with the dictates of re¬ 
ligion. They accordingly pass sontence of con¬ 
demnation upon the infidel theory of a diversity 
of races, and set up another, that tho negroes 
are the descendants of Cain, whom the Almighty 
■cpresoDted as saying from destruction 
during the flood in some miraculous way. 
This ridiculous subterfuge appears to satisfy 
the consciences of pious slaveoerats, and affords 
a seoure retreat for pride and prejudice in the 
arms of religion. There is no warrant in . Scrip¬ 
ture for tho assumption that any of the pos¬ 
terity of Cttin Survived the flood, unices they 

had intermarried into the family of Seth, and 
were represented in the blood of Noah and his 
family. But this is no affair'of ours. If it 
saves the champions of Slavery from the heart¬ 
less infidelity of those who attempt to degrade 
to the level of monkeys, it will subserve a 
good end. 

It appears to us utterly illogical, on orthodox, 
Scriptural grounds, to contend that the de¬ 
scendants of Cain, allowing him to have any, 
or of Ham, are more deserving of the curse of 
eternal Slavery than those of Adam. There 
be no grades of depravity where all are 
born totally depraved, and equally deserving 
the Divine vengeance, which is the prevalent 
dootrine throughout the South. Adam was 
told that he and his seed should eat bread by 
the sweat of the face forever; and yet we Bee 
our pious brethren of the South eating bread 
by the sweat of other people’s faces—a plain 
evasion of the curse. Who, then, can blame 
the descendants of Cain and Ham for evading 
the curse pronounoed against those their an 
cestors? What makes the oase stronger ii 
their favor, is the faot that Adam and Eve 
were the original offenders, who, by eating the 
forbidden fruit, “brought death into the world 
and all our woe; ” while Cain and Ham were 
influenced by the evil example of their ances¬ 


tors. 


For the National Era. 

THE HERMIT OF THE THEB&ID. 


0, strong, upwelling prayers of faith, 
From inmost founts of life ye start— 
The spirit’s pulse, the vital breath 
Of soul and heart! 


From pastoral toil, from traffic’s din, 
Alone, in orowds, at home, abroad, 
Unheard of man, ye enter in 
The ear of God. 


Ye brook no forced and measurod tasks, 
Nor weary rote nor formal chains; 
The simple heart that freely asks 
In love, obtains. 


For man the living temple is: 

Tho meroy-seat and ohorubim. 
And all the holy mysteries, 

He bears with him. 


And most avails the prayer of love, 
Which, wordless, shapes itself in dcod% 
And wearies Heaven for nought above 


Alone, the Thebaid hermit leaned 
At noon time o’er the sacred word. 
Was it an angel or a fiend 
Whoso voice he heard ? 


It broke the desert’s hush of awe, 

A human utteranoe, sweet and mild; 
And, looking up, the hermit saw 
A little ohild. 


A child, with wonder-widened eyes, 
O’erawed and troubled by the sight 
Of hot, red sands and brazen skies 
And anchorite. 


11 What dost thou here, poor man ? 

Of oool, green doums, nor grass, n 
No corn nor vines.” The hermit sa 
“ With God I dwell. 


"Alone with Him in this great calm, 

I live not by the outward sense; 

My Nile His love, my sheltering palm 
His providence.” 


The child go,zed round him. “ Does God live 
Hero only?—where the desert’s rim 
Is green with corn, at mom and ova, 

Ws pray to Him. 


“ My brother tills beside the Nile 
His little field; beneath the leaves 
My sisters sit and spin tho while 
My mother weaves. 


“And when the millot’s ripe heads fal 
And all tho bean-field hangs in pod, 
My mother smiles, and says that nil 
Are gifts from God. 


“And; when, to share our evening meal, 
She calls tho rtrannor the door, 
She says, God fills the hands that do-1 
Food to the poor.” 


Adown the hermit’s wasted ohooks 
Glistened the flow of human tears: 

“ Dear Lord! ” he said, “ Thy angel speaks, 
Thy servant hears.” 


Within his arms the child he took. 
And thought of home and life w 
And ail his pilgrim feet forsook 
Returned again. 


The palmy shadows cool and long, 

The eyes that smiled through lavish looks, 
Home’s eradle-bymn and harvest song, 

And bleat of flooks. 


“ 0, child! ” he said, “ thou teaohest me 
Thore is no place where God is not; 
That love will find, where’er it he, 

A holy spot.” 


He rose from off the desert sand, 

And, leaning on his staff of thorn, 

Went, with the young child, hand in hand, 
Like night with morn. 


They crossed the desert’s dreary line, 
And heard the palm-tree’s nostling fan, 
The Nile-bird’s cry, the low of kine, 


The sin of Adam was original. It oaused 
the Fall of man from his state cf perfect in¬ 
nocence; while Cain was “ born in sin;” and 
Ham was not only horn in Bin, but bred up 
amidst the greatest depravity. They reoeived 
a curse, with a brand or mark, while Adam 
and Eve reoeived a curse without a brand; 
whioh would have been no brand, because it 
oould have distinguished them from no other 
olass. 

We think, therefore, that thero is a strong 
spice of Pharisaical pride in the idea whioh 
pious, orthodox champions of Slavery have ad¬ 
vanced, that it is perfectly right and proper to 
trample on and enslave for all time the unfor¬ 
tunate descendants of Cain and Ham. 
not only thanking God that they are 
Other men are, but thanking Him that they 
have been made the instruments of the Divine 
vengeance upon the oolored race. According 
to these pietists, the curses ^visited upon Cain 
and Ham have muoh to do with the prioe 
current of cotton and Bugar; and they see no 
hope for tho white men of the South, which is 
not immediately dependent upon tho damna¬ 
tion of the negroes. They believe that ne¬ 
groes may be good enough for the holy oompa- 
ny of the Apostles and Martyrs in Heaven, but 
that they are unworthy to enjoy, in conse¬ 
quence of the sin of their ancestors, the fruits 
of their own labor, while sojourning in this 
world! So muoh for piety and cotton! 

- The infidel suggestion that the raoos of men 
have different origins, allowing it to be true, 
by no means proves a difference of kinds. The 
Almighty might havo created several different 
pairs, having the same organization, morally, 
intellectually, and physically; and diversities 
of color, hair, and features, adapted to the sev¬ 
eral climates which man inhabits, cannot de¬ 
stroy the essential unity and identity of tho 
raoe. Wo see that the different races of men, 
the extremes even, as they are generally re¬ 
garded, will propagate together, and that their 
issue will go on indefinitely propagating. This 
shows an identity of organization. It shows 
that the negro is nearer to the white man than 
tho ass is to tho horse, because the mule, the 
joint product of these animals, is barren. 

But it is like reasoning to prove an axiom. 
The thing is self-evident, that the negro has 
every claim to manhood, in every respeot, if not 


Unquestioning, his childish guide 
He followed, as the small hand led 
To where a woman, gentle-eyed, 

Her distaff fed. 


She rose, she clasped her truant boy, 
Sho thanked the stranger with her ey 
Tho hermit gazed in doubt and joy 
And dumb surprise. 


And lo!—with sudden warmth and light 
A tender memory thrilled his frame; 
New-born, the world-lost anchorite 
A man became! 


“0, sister of El Zara’s race, 
Behold me!—had we not o 
Sho gazed into tho stranger’s 
“ Thou art my brother! ” 


“Taught by thy ohild, whom God hath soi 
That love is more than fast or prayer, 

I come, toil, care and pain, content, 

- With thso to share.” 


Even as his foot tho threshold crossed, 
'The hermit’s better life began; 

Its holiest saint the Thebaid lost, 

And found a man 1 


_ J. G. W. 

ft QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


We have from time to time quoted para¬ 
graphs from Southern newspapers, favorable 
to the revival of the African slave trade, as well 
me in faint condemnation of the project. 
The severest oensure coming from any of the 
organs of Slavery simply amounts to this; that 
they regard the agitation of the subject as cal¬ 
culated to weaken the slave party of the free 
States, and thereby endanger Southern ascend¬ 
ency in the Federal Government. The Senti¬ 
nel, of this city, speaks of the proposition as 
silly,” “absurd,” and “ ridiculous,” as “sheer 
folly ”—“a distempered delusion.” 

The Sentinel concludes as follows: 

“The idea of reopening the slavo trade is 
silly, ridiculous, and abBurd. New England, 
which would profit by it, would oppose it. The 
South, whioh owns slaves, would reject the 
heathen African. It is with pain, therefore, 
that we are forced to record the fact that one 
or two journals in the South advocate a re¬ 
newal of the import traffic in slaves, like that 
which enriched Old and New England seventy 
years ago. We hope that they may pause and 
reflect. We trust that they may consider that 
they are strengthening the arms of the enemies 
of the South, and sharpening the weapons of 
Northern fanaticism. Are these men mad ? 
Have they lost all sense of right? Have they 
repudiated every dictate of prudence and dis¬ 
cretion ? Do they not see that they are arm¬ 
ing the hands of the Abolitionists, and filling 
their magazines with the most destructive 
weapons? Truly, folly is the most fatal of all 
things! ” 

It will be seen that the editor manifests no 
disgust or repugnance at the idea of reviving j 
the horrors of the slave trade, but, like the 
Richmond Enquirer and other Southorn jour- \ 
naif, thinks it inexpedient, and calculated to 
strengthen Abolitionism. 

We Btated yesterday, at the conclusion of an 
article on this subject, that the African trado 
was not neoessary to supply the demands of 
Slavery in the Southern States; but that, when 
Cuba and Brazil are annexed, the olamor in 
favor of continuing the traffic, which already 
exists in those countries, would be irresistible. 

vere not aware, at the time, that we were 
behind the actual development of public opin- 
n tho South, which has already looked 
ahead to the supply of labor from Africa, for 
the proposed acquisitions. The Charleston 
Mercury, it seems, had anticipated us in the 
suggestion. We copy as follows: 

“ We are ready to admit that the Southern 
people do not desire the revival of the slavo 
trade; we do not ourselves desire it. Our slave 
population is, perhaps, sufficiently large al¬ 
ready, in proportion to the whito; it is Chris¬ 
tian, eivilived, and homogeneous; its natural 
increase is greater than that of the white, 
North or South; it is nearly equal to the aver¬ 
age increase of the whole white population, 
though the latter is constantly swelled by an 
immense foreign immigration, and the former 
is diminished by emancipation, and tho inces¬ 
sant slave stealing of the Abolitionists. Wo 
should he reluctant to see a new and barba¬ 
rous element introduced among this peaceable, 
homogeneous, and thriving population. We 
prefer things to remain as they are. 

" But the same reasons do not apply to Cuba 
1 Brazil. Those countries are in urgent 
need of an increase of labor, and we see that 
no sooner is the oessation cf the slave trado 
spoken of with regard to them, than we hear 
of a score of projeots for supplying the void, 
in some form, the substance of which is Sla¬ 
very, but the name not yet inserted in the cata¬ 
logue of mortal sins by British pharisees.” 

The Charleston Mercury is the organ of 
Southern opinion ( and, first or last, the views of 
tho necessities of Slavery, which find expression 
through papers of that stamp, always rule the 
h in the long run. When the settlement 
of Texas by slaveholders, with its prospective 
annexation to the Union, was first broached 
South Carolina papers, the idea was regard- 
as too abBurd for serious consideration; but, 
gradually, the morbid necessities for extension 
beoame so pressing upon tho slave interest, 
that the thing was demanded as a matter of 
right. Texas was settled by slaveholders, in 
violation of Mexican laws, which had abolish¬ 
ed the institution, and in a few years, a third 
of the Mexican Republio was severed from its 
rightful possessors, and annexed to the United 
States. Not satisfied with this acquisition, 
Slavery demanded another slice; the Mexican 
war was declared by James K. Polk, a Pro- 
Slavery President, and Congress had the weak¬ 
ness and wickedness to sanction his gross 
usurpation of power. 

The result was not altogether bo auspioious 
to Slavery as was anticipated. Mexico was 
found to be less congenial, in elimate and soil, 
to the institution, than was imagined, and with 
a population prepossessed against tho institu¬ 
tion. The South has since looked more direct¬ 
ly southward—to Cuba, Hayti, and Brazil. 
The acquisition of the former, by fair or foul 
means, is regarded as a fixed fact; and it is 
not doubted, that in due time the Empire of 
Soulouque will bo subjugated, and the inhab¬ 
itants reduced to Slavery; the valley of the 
Amazoff, if not the whole of Brazil, annexed; 
and the African slave trade reopened. Such 
is the programme of the new politioal era 
which is foreshadowed by the organs of pub¬ 
lio opinion of the South, and such the platform 
on which Northern doughfaces, Whig and 
Democratic, will hfve to stand in the future 
struggles of Freedom and Slavery. We have 
already seen, in the report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, in favor of the with¬ 
drawal of the African squadron, that the 
slave-traders have a party in Congress, and 
that they rank distinguished Northern Sena¬ 
tors, as well as Southern, among their lead- 


THE DESTRUCTION OF GREYTOWN. 


GEN. WASHINGTON ON SLAVERY. 


“-, Pa , August 1 , 1854. 

Dear Sir : It is currently reported here, 
that Mr. Douglas, in walking the streets of 
Washington city, without stint denounced the 
clergy, with bitter curses, for their protest 
8gairist the Nebraska bill. We are anxious to 
know whether Mr. Douglas is guilty of publio 
profanity, as represented here;” 

We do not know that Mr. Douglas is guilty 
of the offence charged. We believe that, so¬ 
cially and morally, he is regarded by his neigh¬ 
's as no worse than other men, and as not 
these particulars meriting social odium. 
That his pecuniary interests oommit him deep¬ 
ly to the perpetuation of Slavery, is as far as 
we think it just and becoming to go, in com¬ 
menting upon his personal affairs; and into 
this matter we regard it as tho duty of hiB 
nominal constituents of Illinois to look with 
deep concern. His heart is where his treasure 
is. He is of Pro-Slavery men one of the most 
ultra, and of statesmen seeking to promote the 
slave interest, one of the most reokless and un¬ 
scrupulous. We need seek for no other grounds 
upon whioh to condemn him. 


A Sockdologer !—The New Bedford Mer¬ 
cury, alluding to the Greytown affair, says that 
the Administration has shown more magnanim¬ 
ity than could have been expected by its most 
ardent admirers. It felt obliged to thrash 
as high a degree, that the Cauoasian race ' somebody, and it has taken one of its size! 


The New York Tribune, a few days since, 
oontained the following extract of a letter of 
Gen. Washington, never before published: 

“We conclude these observations with 
impressive extraot from a hitherto unpublished 
letter of Washington to Tobias Lear, written 
from Philadelphia on the 6 th of May, 1794, while 
Mr. Lear was in Great Britain, oharged with 
negotiations for the sale of a considerable por¬ 
tion of Washington’s landed estate: 

“ ‘ I have no soruple in disclosing to you that 
my motives to these sales are to reduce my in¬ 
come, be it more or less, to specialities, that the 
remainder of my days may thereby be more 
tranquil and free from care; and that I may 
be enabled, knowing what my dependence is, to 
do as much good as my resources will admit / for 
although, in the estimation of the world, I pos¬ 
sess a good and clear estate, yet so unproduc¬ 
tive is it, that I am oftentimes ashamed to refuse 
aid which I cannot afford, unless I sell part of 
it to answer this purpose. Besides these, 1 have 
another motive whioh makes me earnestly 
wish for these things— it is, indeed, more 
powerful than all the rest —namely: to 
liberate a certain species of property which I 

f assess very repugnantly to my own feelings, 
ut which imperious necessity compels, until I 
can substitute some other expedient, by which ex¬ 
penses, not in my power to avoid, (however well 
disposed I may be to do it,) can be defrayed.’ 

“ After reading these words, who shall ao- 
ouse Washington of parsimony, or cite his ven¬ 
erable and sacred name as that of an apolo¬ 
gist for slavery ? ”• 

A Virginia editor attempts to discredit the 
authenticity of the letter; but he only displays 
his ignorance of the writings of Washington, 
and of the history of his country, if he under¬ 
takes to deny Washington’s opposition to Sla¬ 
very. He liberrted his slaves in his will, ex¬ 
pressing his regret that he had not been able 
to do so in his lifetime; and in several letters, 
to Gen. Lafayette and others, he expressed his 
anxious concern to see Slavery abolished. The 
Virginian who denies this displays deplorable 
ignorance or reokless mendacity. G. 


This act might easily be characterized in a 
few plain words; but as its oonsequenoes may 
be more momentous than was contemplated by 
the Administration under whose instructions it 
was executed, we shall for the present content 
ourBelves with presenting to our roaders that 
which we are sure they mOBt desire, a con¬ 
densed and unprejudiced recital of this singular 
history. 

The affairs of Central America are compli¬ 
cated. Our intercourse with it, however, is 
limited to a few localities, and has hitherto met 
with but little obstruction. 

GreytowD, or San Juan del Norte, is, or was, 
situated on the eastern side of the Isthmus of 
Nicaragua, at about the eleventh degree of 
north latitude. It contained about 60 or 70 ic- 
dilfferent wooden houses, and 300 inhabitants, 
of oourse of various shades of color, and of va- 
nations. The United States have been 
wont to treat with it as an independent towm 
although, as is indicated by one of his letters 
to Mr. Marey, Mr. Borland acknowledges the 
sovereignty of Nioaragua over the Mosquito 
territory, of which this is part; (“occupying, 
by usurpation, territory whioh our Government 
reoognises as belonging to Nicaragua ”—this is 
his language;) and Mr. Maroolebta, the Min¬ 
ister near our Government from Nioaragua* 
emphatically claims the town as belonging to 
that Republio ; while the British Government 
claims the right of protectorate over it. 

Oa the lftih of May last, a difference arose 
between Captain T. T. Smith, commanding a 
ner in-the =orvioe_ of the American 
Transit Company, and one Antonio, in com¬ 
mand of a bungo, or boat of burden. Respect¬ 
ing the particulars of this difference the testi¬ 
mony is contradictory; but it is olear that 
Smith was violent and overbearing, and that he 
shot and killed Antonio while that person was 
not menacing him. A Mr. Win. L. Miller, of 
New York, who was present, states that “ Capt. 
Smith has the appearance of being a mixed 
breed of African and Portuguese. He is about 
as dark as Antonio, and has no more appear¬ 
ance of being American horn than Antonio.” 

We indeed think, from all the oircumstances 
of the case, that tho killing of Antonio was a 
deed of deliberate purpose, and wholly uncalled 
for from any motive of self-defence. 

At about dusk on that evening, a number of 
men from Greytown, “ headed by a mulatto 
man calling himself tho marshal,” went to the 
steamer, and, producing a warrant from the 
Mayor of tho town, attempted to arrest Capt. 
Smith, who armed himself and kept them at 
bay. Mr. Borland, who was on hoard of the 
stoamer Northern Light, went on board the 
Routb, and, learning the state of the oase, re¬ 
fused to respeot the warrant of the Mayor, and 
took a loaded rifle, and, levelling it at the mar¬ 
shal and his posse, caused them to desist and 
retire. 

Soon after this, about dark, Mr. Borland 
went to the house of Mr. Fabens, tho United 
States commercial agent at Greytown, where he 
soon learned that the people had, in town meet¬ 
ing, presided over by the Mayor, determined 
to arrest him ; and it was not long before a 
number of men came to Mr. Fabens’s house 
for that purpose, and informed him that they 
came by the authority of the Mayor. Mr- 
Borland came to the door, denied the authority 
of the town to arrest American citizens, and 
demanded to know if they were not awaro 
that in his character of American Minister he 
in particular was exempt from arrest. They 
appeared to disregard this; when Mr. Borland 
called a number of men from within, to witness 
that he gave full warning. Hereupon, Mr. 
Borland says, a persoD, who represented himself 
to bo the Mayor, told him that these proceed¬ 
ings [this visit and menaoed arrest) were not 
authorized by him. 

During that night, Mr. Borland remained 
within Mr. Fabcns’s house, and the men of the 
town kept watch to prevent his escape, and to 
prevent his receiving succor from the Northern 
Light. In the morning he returned to the ves¬ 
sel, unmolested, where he organized a force of 
in the name of our Government, un¬ 
der the command of Crawford Fletoher, of 
5. Mr. Fabens placed himself under 
their protection, and Mr. Borland proceeded to 
Washington, 

On the 15th of May, (the day before the 
alleged murder.) Mr. Fabens wrote to Mr. 
Marey, Secretary of State, an aeoount of the 
purloining of a boat load of merchandise from 
the Transit Company, and in regard to the dif¬ 
ferences between that company and the au¬ 
thorities of Greytown, respecting the jurisdio- 
in over Point Arenas. 

On the 16th of June, Mr. Fabens wrote to 
Mr. Marey, stating that ho did not think that 
any suitable indemnity could he obtained by 
the Transit Company from the people of San 
Juan, unless the Government should take posses- 
m of and hold the en tire territory of Mosquito. 
Meanwhile, on tho 3d of June, Mr. Maroy 
wrote to Mr. Fabens, stating that an order 
would he sent out by the steamer, on the 5 th, 
to-discharge the men who were employed by 
Mr. Borland, and that one of our armed ves¬ 
sels would be ordered to visit San Juan, and 
further: 

“The inhabitants of that plaoe will be ex¬ 
pected to make reparation for the wrongs and 
outrages they havo committed. The ease sta¬ 
ted in your communication to this Departmont 
of the 15th ultimo presents a wrong which 
requires immediate reparation. As the pre¬ 
tended authorities of the town have volunteer¬ 
ed to protect those who had stolen the prop¬ 
erty of the Accessory Transit Company, when 
brought within the territories over which they 
assume to exorcise authority, they will be held 
responsible to tho amount thereof, and to make 
due reparation therefor. You will lose no time 
in notifying them that this Government will 
require a restoration of or payment for the 
proporty taken to their town, and all damages 
sustained by their outrageous conduct in pre¬ 
venting tho company from repossessing itself 


Burning, on the part of the nominal magis¬ 
trates there, the responsibility for the aots of 
these individuals. In such a case, not to pun¬ 
ish is an implied sanction of the aots of the 
transgressors.” 

The instructions of J. C. Dobbin, Secretary 
of the Navy, to Commander Hollins, June 10, 
1854, after reciting the outrages said to have 
been committed, were as follows: 

“ It is very desirable that these people should 
be taught that the United States will not tol¬ 
erate these outrages, and that they have the 
power and the determination to check them. 

It is, however, very much to he hoped that you 
oan effect the purposes of your visit without a 
resort to violenoe and destruction of property 
and loss of life. The presence of your vessel 
will, no doubt, work much good. The Depart¬ 
ment reposes muoh in your prudence and good 
sense. 

“Former despatches have acquainted you 
with the peculiar politioal position of this town, 
and of tho relations of our Government to it. 
You will remain there no longer than you may 
deem necessary, as it is a warm and unhealthy 
olimate.” ’ 

On arriving at Greytown, Captain Hollins 
learned from Mr. Fabens that no apology or 
indemnity had been given or promised, and 
that the very persons who had been guilty of 
“the insult offered to Mr. Borland” were then 
“ in undisputed possession of the town.” 

On the 24th of June, Mr. Fabens issued a 
proclamation “ to those now or lately pretend¬ 
ing to and exercising authority in San Juan 
del Norte,” in which he said: 

“ I am instructed by tho Government of the 
United Statos at Washington, to notify you 
that the said Government will require of the 
pretended authorities ‘of the town of San Juan 

dal Norte, roflte«r<»4>idu of nr p me rvi-_ .£ci3n 

property brought within the territories over 
whioh they assume to exercise authority,’ as 
set forth in the protest of Mr. Soott, general 
agent of the Accessory Transit Company, dated 
May 12, 1854, ‘and all damages sustained by 
their outrageous conduct in preventing the said 
company from repossessing itself of it.’ 

“ It is expected that for this, as well as for 
their conduct in other respects towards Ameri¬ 
can citizens, the people of the town will be 
prepared to afford redress in a satisfactory 
manner. There is likewise an outstanding 
claim of the Accessory Transit Company versus 
tho acting authorities of San Juan del Norte, 
for the sum of $8,000, as a remuneration for 
the loss sustained by the company in conse¬ 
quence of the destruction of their building on 
Point Arenas, in the month of March, 1853, by 
the said acting authorities; which olaim was 
duly presented by Abraham Banker, agent of 
said company, on the 25th of June, 1853.” 

On the 11th of July, this proclamation 
substantially reported, the unknown sum being 
fixed at $16,000. And it was further pro¬ 
claimed : 

“I have now, acting in eoneert with Com¬ 
mander Hollins, of the U. States ship Cyane, 
at present in this harbor, to demand of you 
immediate payment of the sum of sixteen thou¬ 
sand dollars,” &o. 

“For the indignity offered to the United 
States of Amcrioa, in the conduct of the au¬ 
thorities and people of this town towards their 
Minister, Mr. Borland, while recently in this 
place, nothing short of an apology, promptly 
made, and satisfactory assurances given to 
Commander Hollins of future good behaviour, 
on the part of the said authorities and people, 
towards the United States and her public func¬ 
tionaries who may in future be here, will save 
the place from the infliotion which its late acts 
justly merit.” 

On the 12th of July, no response having 
been made to the foregoing, Commander Hol¬ 
lins issued his proclamation, stating that— 

“Whereas certain gross outrages have, al 
sundry times, been perpetrated by the ‘ author 
ties’ (so called) and people of San Juan del 
Norte, upon the persons and property of Amei>l 
ican citizens at that place and vicinity; and 
whereas a sorious insult and indignity has 
been offered to the United States, in the con¬ 
duct of the said authorities and. people towards 
Mr. Borland, United States Minister to Cen¬ 
tral America, for which outrage and insult no 
indemnity has been given, and no satisfactory 
-eply returned to demands already made : 

“ Now, therefore, I, George N. Hollins, < 
mander of the U. States sloop of war Cyane, 
by virtue of my instructions from the United 
States Government at Washington, do hereby 
solemnly proclaim and declare, that if the de¬ 
mands for satisfaction in the matters above 
named—specified in the letter of Mr. Fabens, 
United States commercial agent, dated llih 
instant—are not forthwith complied with, I 
shall, at nine o’clock A. M. of to-morrow, 13 th 
instant, proceed to bombard the town of San 
Juan del Norte aforesaid, to the end that the 
rights of our country and oitizens may be vin¬ 
dicated, and as a guarantee for future protec- 

Oa the 16th of July, Commander HollinB 
communicated to the Secretary of the Navy 
the particulars of his arrival and progress at 
San Juan: 


Cyane. That same day, (the 18th,) A. D. Jolley, 
commander of the Bermuda, went to San Juan, 
and put up two proclamations, declaring the 
plaoe under martial law. On the 20fch inst., 
he Bent a force of marines to take the brass 
cannon, whioh he says belongs to Great Brit¬ 
ain, and was left for the protection of San 
Juan; he took it, under protest of the United 
States commercial agent, and blockaded the 
port, telling the pilot (an American) that he 
was risking his life by going out for any vessel 
without his permission.” 

On the 29th of July, G. Hancock, command- 
of the British sloop Espeigle, addressed a 

ite to J. M. Soott, agent of tho Accessory 
Transit Company, in whioh he says: 

“The late destruction of that part of the eit-y 
of Greytown situated on the south side of the 
harbor, having rendered it necessary for her 
Britannia Majesty’s naval forces to interfere in 
the re-establishment of the Government and 
the protection of the inhabitants, 1 have to in¬ 
form you that, although I am fully aware that 
the occupation of the point whereon are situa¬ 
ted the factories of the Acoessory Transit Com¬ 
pany has ever been a disputed point between 
that oompany and the authorities of Greytown, 
without entering into that question now, I can 
only consider those buildings as forming a part 
of the city, until the oircumstances lately trans¬ 
acted here, having been fully brought before 
the respective Governments, shall elicit a de¬ 
cided arrangement. 

“In the meanwhile, I find Lieut. Command¬ 
ing Jolley, of her Britannio Majesty’s schooner 
Bermuda, has found it necessary, for the pres¬ 
ervation of life and property, to proclaim the 
city of Greytown under martial law; in the 
necessity of which step I fully eonetir. 1 here¬ 
by inform you that, so long aB your employees 
and laborers, &o., conduct themselves peacea¬ 
bly, they will be permitted to oarry on their 
business as suoteoted 

from any aggression, m the same i—— 
the other portions of the city.” 


of it.” In other' respects their conduct has 
been such towards our citizens as to requiro 
the interposition of this Government for ob¬ 
taining redress, and it is expected that the 
people at that plaoe will bo prepared to make 
it in a satisfactory manner.” 

On the 9th of June, Mr. Marey wrote 
Mr. Fabens, that “ Commander Hollins, of the 
United States navy, will immediately proceed 
a national ship to-San Juan dc Nioaragua,’ 
and added: 


The Death of a Fugitive. —Wo have here¬ 
tofore noticed the regretted death of Henry 
Bibb, the editor of The Voice of the Fugitive, 
at Windsor, Canada West, on the first instant. 

as born a slave in Kentucky; but, having 
gained a homo in the land of freedom in his 
manhood, he beoame an efficient advocate of 
the cause of Freedom, and was prominently 
oonnected with the Anti-Slavery movement, as 
a lecturer, author, and editor. 

On the day of his death, the oolored oitizens 
of Detroit were on a pleasure excursion on 
board the steamer Ruby, between Amherst- 
burgh, Canada West, acd Detroit, Miohigan, 
commemoration of the anniversary of 
the emancipation of 800,000 human beiDgs 
from ohattel slavery in the British West India 
Islands.” Tho death of Mr. Bibb being an¬ 
nounced, the company organized a meeting, 
and resolved “that, in his death, Freedom has 
lost one of its noblest champions, and humani¬ 
ty one of its brightest ornaments;" that ha 
one who stands among the first on tho 
page of history as the elevator of his race;” 
that “ the emancipated bondmen from Ameri¬ 
can elavory, and the free colored emigrants 
in Canada, have lost their ohief pillar, 
and one of their most brilliant advocates; ” that 
it was appropriate that such a grand and 
sublime life should come to a close on such an 
eventful day;” and that J. T. Holly he request¬ 
ed to deliver an eulogium on tho life and char¬ 
acter of the deceased. George de Baptist, Rev. 
Wm. C. Munroe, J. Theodore Holly, Win, Lam¬ 
bert, and Peter Thomas, were prominent actors 
the proceedings of this meeting. 


Anti-Slavery Papers. —The Baltimore 
American, the leading paper of that city, and 
a very decided Pro-Slavery journal, says: 

“ The National Era, the Anti-Slavery organ 
at Washington, has ruspended its daily issues, 
and will hereafter be published weekly. This 
does not look as if the cause of Abolition was 
flourishing, when decidedly the best, and the 
only respectable, journal they possess, is not 
adequately supported.” 

The American should have stated that our 
daily paper was put forth for the nonce, with 
hut little thought, on the part of.its publisher, 
of giving it a permanent existence in this land 
of Slavery. It is something of a triumph that 
any paper devoted to Freedom oan be issued 
here. Time was, when it could not. 

Touching the remark that ours is “the only 
respeotable journal" the Anti-Slavery party 
possesses, we have only to say that we thank 
tho editor for his acknowledgment of our re¬ 
spectability, and regret that his acquaintance 
with the Anti-Slavery press of the country is 
so limited as it manifestly is. 


“It is said that the pretended political and 
civil authority at that plaoo is dissolved. 
Should this prove to he true, there will be no 
organized body upon which a demand for re¬ 
dress can be made, or from whioh a proper in¬ 
demnity for injuries or insults oan he received. 
But the individuals who have participated in 
the infliotion of the wrongs cannot escape from 
responsibilities resulting from the conduct of 
the late political organization at that place. 

“ It is hoped that the town will have adjust¬ 
ed that matter to the entire satisfaction of the 
oompany; and in that way Commander Hol¬ 
lins will be relieved from the disagreeable, ne¬ 
cessity of taking any action in regard to that 
subject.” 

“ Mr. Borland, our Minister to Central 
America, has represented to this Government 
that, while recently at San Juan, he was in¬ 
sulted by the authorities or people of that 
plaoe. An indignity offered to the nation, as 
well as to him individually, cannot be permit- 
te_d to pass unnoticed. If done by order of the 
authorities of the place, they must answer for 
it in their assumod political character. Noth¬ 
ing short of an apology for the outrage will 
save the place from the infliotion that such an 
act justly merits.” 

“The negleot to bring them to justice is as- 


At 9 A. M. on the morning of the 13 th 
stant, our batteries were opened on the town 
with shot and shells for three-quarters of an 
hour, followed by an intermission of the sai 
time, when they were opened again for half 
hour, followed by a second intermission of three 
hours. At the expiration of this interval, the 
firing was reoommenoed, and continued for 
twenty minutes, when the bombardment oeased. 
The object of these several intervals in the 
bombardment was, that an opportunity to treat 
and satisfactorily arrange matters might he 
furnished the inhabitants of the town. No ad¬ 
vantage was taken of the consideration shown 
them, and at 4 o’clock P. M. a command under 
Lieuts. Pickering and Fauntleroy was sent on 
shore, with orders to oomplete the destruction 
of the town by fire. 

“ The town was thus destroyed, for tho greater 
part, in the short space of two hours. No lives 

re lost. 

The execution done by our shot and shells 
amounted to tho almost total destruction of the 
buildings; but it was thought host to make the 
punishmont of suoh a character as to inculoato 
a lesson never to he forgotten by those who 
have for so long a time set at defianos all warn¬ 
ings, and satisfy the whole world that the Uni- 
;ed States have the power and the determina¬ 
tion to enforce that reparation and respeot due 
them a3 a Government, in whatever quaarter 
tho outrages may be committed. 

“ The royal mail-packet ‘ Dee ’ arrived in the 
horbor during the conflagration of the town, 
hut left immediately, taking with her in tow 
her Britannio Majesty’s schooner ‘ Bermuda; ’ 
thus leaving the English subjects referred to in 
the communication of Commander Jolley with¬ 
out any assistance, should it be required. No 
communication from Commander Jolley, of the 
‘ Bermuda,’ was made with the ‘ Cyane ’ pri¬ 
or to his departure; hut I am informed he car¬ 
ried with him a number of tho principal partici¬ 
pators in the outrages that have been commit¬ 
ted by the town of San Juan, and among them 
the former Mayor, a Mr. Martin.” 

Lieutenant Jolley, in command of the British 
Bchooner Bermuda, above referred to, had 
nestly protested against the proceedings of 
Commander Hollins, and said: 

“ I beg to call your attention to the fact that 
a large amount of property of British subjects, 
as well as others, whioh it is my duty to pro¬ 
tect, will be destroyed; but the force under my 
command is so totally inadequate for this pro¬ 
tection against the Cyane, I can only enter this 
my protest.” 

Commander Hollins said, in his reply: 

“ The people of San Juan del Norte have seen 
fit to oommit outrages upon the property and 
persons of oitizens of the United States, after a 
manner only to be regarded as piratioal, and I 
am directed to enforce that reparation demand¬ 
ed by my Government. Be as3ured I sympa¬ 
thize with yourself in the risk of English sub¬ 
jects and property under the circumstances, and 
regret exceedingly the force under your com¬ 
mand is not doubly equal to that of the Cy¬ 
ane.” 

The documentary history of this affair is very 
amplo; but we have thus far related the cir¬ 
cumstances as they transpired. The later 
tidings are as follows: 

“Her Britannio Majesty’s war sohooner Ber¬ 
muda, which left Greytown on the afternoon 
of the bombardment, in tow of the steamer 
Dee, returned on the morning of the 16 th, and 
remained quiet until after the departure of the 


Territory of Greytown. —The New York 
National Democrat, an “ independent support¬ 
er ” of the present Administration, says: 

“ The naval forces of the United States hav¬ 
ing subjugated Gre^tovn, thus making it a 
territory of the coumry by 


territory of the coufifry by acquisition, and 
Congress havmg failed to provide measures foi 
its government, it is understood that the Presi¬ 
dent will proceed to organize a Government 
there.” 

We suppose the Democrat is joking; but et 
are most persons, when they first suggest the 
monstrous strides of power that are soon there 
after taken in all seriousness. 


The “Fusion” in Indiana. —Tho St. Jo 
seph's Valley Register publishes the following 
list of papers, hitherto Demooratio or neutral 
which now advocate tho eleotion of the Stati 
ticket nominated by the Freedom Conventioi 
of July 13: 

“ New Castle Banner, MadisoS Courier, Li 
Fayette Courier, Wabash Gazette, Temperanoi 
Union, Valparaiso Observer, Terre Haute Prai 
rie City, La Fayette Gazette, Wabash Valle; 
Olio, (Peru) Chapman’s Chantiolear, Fountaii 
County Democrat, Lawrenceburg Indeponden 
Press.” 


[J3?* It has recently been made public tha 
r m. Miller, now seventy-one years old, ha 
j'lieen in Winchester prison, England, for th 
last thirty-nine years, for tho crime cf being ii 
debt. It is possible that his creditors, or thoi 
heirs, are sorry that William was not left a 
liberty to grow wise, and honest,-'Trad able t 
pay his debts, rather than to be kept in priso: 
to grow revengeful, and poor, and old, an 
helpless. ^ 


Q^=* The whilom widow of the Mormo 
impostor, Joe Smith, is now tho wife of a tai 
ern keeper at Nauvoo, the old settlement < 
the Mormons in Illinois. She has with hor 
son of Joe Smith, who bears his father’s nam 
Neither she nor her children believe in Mo: 
monism, of oourse. Theirs, at least, was 
bitter Mormon experience. 


ffj* There would he very few duels, if the: 
were no newspaper fame to follow. 


Our readers are doubtless aware of tho ere 
tion of a new Roman Catholic University 
Dublin, of which Dr. Newman is to bo the Pr< 
ident. On looking about for Professors, t! 
Chair of Geography was offered to Dr. Brow 
eon. He declined it, and asked for that 
Philosophy, whioh Was refused. Since then, t: 
Doctor has had no great sympathy with fc 
eigners or foreign institutions, as may be se 
by perusal of a late number of his review—t’ 
Know Nothing article in which, by the wa 


caused Archbishop Hughes to send a perempi 
ry order to “ stop his review.”— N. Y. Time. 


A Liberal Donation. —We learn from t 
Savannah Republican that Dr. William Ti 
rell, of Sparta, Ga., has made a donation 
$20,000 to the Franklin College at Athens, i 
the purpose of endowing a professorship of a 
ricultural chemistry. Ho has suggested ti 
Dr. Daniel Lee, the editor of the Southern C 
tivator, is a very suitable person to fill the cha 
Dr. Lee has until recently held a position in t 
Patent Office in this city. 
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ANTI-NEBBASK1 MEETING AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

The Syracuse Evening Transcript of the 7 th 
of August, says: 

“ The Anti-Nebraska mass meeting yosterday 
was largely attended, and the proceedings 
spirited and decided. The only question about 
which thero*was any difference of opinion was 
that of rooommending the Saratoga Conven¬ 
tion to take measures for organizing the Re¬ 
publican party, and bringing out a State 
ticket. This brought up the hostility of sev¬ 
eral Whigs, who spoke against it with warmth, 
and betrayed some of the old party leaven. 
The resolution was, however, a favorite with 
the meeting, and passed by a very deoided 
majority. The Convention was fully repre¬ 
sented from the county towns, and embodied 
an unusual ameuut of ability and strong, mas- 
ouline, good sense. Indeed, we do not remem¬ 
ber ever to have seen a county meeting made 
up of a class of men so generally superior in 
position and intellectual foroe. As far as we 
could judge by our own observation, or could 
learn from others, it was very fairly divided 
between the two old parties, having also a 
large sprinkling of the Free Soil or Abolition 
element. The sentiment of the meeting was 
boldly for any measure oaloulated to check 
and roll back the advanoe of Slavery. The 
speakers, with fow exceptions, declared their 
willingness to disregard all party ties and 
party obligations, and go henoeforth only for 
such men as would strongly stem the tide of 
Slavery, and rid us of the race of doughfaces. 
If the tone of this meeting is any criterion of 
the sentiment at large in the State, Slavery 
has very little to expect hereafter from the 
groat State of New York. General Amo3 P. 
Granger, Whig, was Chairman, and George 
Barnes, Free Soil, and P. H. Agan, Democrat, 
Secretaries.” 

Among the resolutions were the following : 

" Timi cue repeal or tne so etui'eu BiwsouUE 
Compromise by the present Congress, promoted 
throughout by the whole power and influence 
of the General Administration, constitutes an 
outrage upon the rights and interests of the 
people of the free States without a parallel in 
the history of the Republic—an outrage only 
to be avenged by the consignment of its au¬ 
thors and abettors to universal contempt, and 
by the reclamation from Slavery of every con¬ 
cession heretofore made to its cormorant de¬ 
mands, consisitent with the existence of the 
Government. 

£I Resolved , 1. That this meeting is in favor of 
tho repeal of the act organizing the Territo¬ 
ries of Nebraska and Kansas; at least, so far 
as the said act opens these or any other Terri¬ 
tories to the admission of Slavery. 

“ 2. That we are in favor of the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. 

“ 3. That we are in favor of the exclusion of 
Slavery from all Territories which may here¬ 
after be organized by Congress. 

“4. That we are opposed to and will resist by 
all suitable means the admission of any more 
slave States into the Union. And 

11 5. That we are in faror of abolishing Sla¬ 
very in the District of Columbia. 

“ Resolved, That this meeting regards with 
favor the efforts made in different parts of the 
free States to promote the settlement of Kan¬ 
sas, by tho intelligent and enterprising sons of 
tho North, through tho instrumentality of emi¬ 
gration societies; and that we are willing to 
co-operate in advancing the objects of these 
associations, in any way that wo can be most 
useful. 

“That we will vote for no candidates for 
State and National Legislatures who are not 
committed faithfully to carrying out the prin¬ 
ciples enumerated in the second resolution 
adopted by this meeting. 

“ That the thanks of the friends of Freedom 
are duo to those members of Congress who 
have spoken and voted against tho violation of 
national faith in the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and who, by their acts, have fur¬ 
nished proof that they may be depended upon 
daring tho battle whioh has just begun be¬ 
tween the antagonist forces of Liberty and 
Slavery. 

“ That, as the most effectual means of at¬ 
taining the ends proposed in the foregoing res¬ 
olutions, we recommend to the Convention 
whioh is to meet at Saratoga on the 16th inst., 
the formation of a new political organization, 
and tho appointment of a State Committee, for 
the purpose of calling a State Convention to 
nominate candidates for State officers in No¬ 
vember next.” 


The Land Graduation Bill —Tho land 
graduation bill, introduced by Mr. Cobb, of 
Alabama which passed both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, and was signed by the President, provides 
that all lands which have been in market for ten 
years or upwards shall be subject to entry at 
one dollar per acre; fifteen years and upwards, 
at seventy-five cents; twenty years and up¬ 
wards, at fifty cents; twenty-five years and up¬ 
wards, at twenty-five cents; and thirty years 
and upwards, at twelve and a half cents per 
acre. Upon every reduction, the occupant and 
settler to have the right of pre-emption at suoh 
graduation prices until within thirty days pre¬ 
ceding the next graduation, but not to interfere 
with any right which has heretofore accrued 
to actual settlers. Any person applying to en¬ 
ter any of the aforesaid lands is required to 
make affidavit that he or she enters the same 
for his or her own use, and for tho purpose of 
actual settlement and oultivation, or for the use 
of an adjoining farm owned or oeeupied by him 
or herself; and that, together with suoh entry, 
ho or she haB not acquired from the United 
States, under the provisions of this act, more 
than three hundred and twenty acres. 


From the Keene (N. H) American News. 

The Republican Party. —A new party, ta¬ 
king the name of Republican, is now a matter 
of fact. Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ver¬ 
mont, and Massachusetts, have already State 
organizations of the new party, and other States 
will follow in rapid succession, till in every free 
State in the Union a respectable party will be 
found, whose leading principle is present and 
eternal hostility to Slavery and Slavery exten¬ 
sion. What is tho duty of the Free Democra¬ 
cy in relation to this new party ? Will they 
give uj* their organization, and eoalesoe with 
the new organization ? We believe they will ; 
for the Republican party adopts their principles 
in full, so far as Slavery is concerned. The 
other planks in their platform are all sound, and 
can be laid aside for future use, if not needed in 
the new platform. We believe the Free Dem¬ 
ocrats oan go into a fusion with the good of all 
parties, without any essential sacrifice of prin¬ 
ciple. _ 


Lewis D. Campbell at Home. —Mr. Camp¬ 
bell, the distinguished and true-hearted Rep¬ 
resentative from the Hamilton and Dayton 
district of Ohio, reached his home on Wednes¬ 
day evening. Upwards of a thousand of his 
constituents and neighbors met him at the de¬ 
pot, and escorted him to tho court-house square, 
in the centre of tho town, where ho was wel¬ 
comed, in behalf of his constituents, by Hon. 
John Wood, in an excellent speech; after 
which, Mr. Campbell responded, and gave an 
account of his stewardship, which was well re¬ 
ceived, and unanimously endorsed by the mass 
present. Mr. Campbell spoke three quarters 
of an hour. After he conoluded, the meeting 
broke up. We learn that Mr. Campbell will 
bo supported for re-election by a great many 
who have heretofore belonged to the Demo¬ 
cratic party. Mr. Campbell’s course in Con¬ 
gress has been satisfactory, and he will he re¬ 
turned by an overwhelming majority. The 
opposition to him will he small indeed. 

Cincinnati Gazette. 


Kansas—Who occupy the Territory?— 
Kansas is swarming with emigrants—not, as 
predicted, with slaveholders, carrying tlieir 
“ property ” from a profitable to an unprofit¬ 
able market, but of good, stout laboring white 
men, with gun and axe in hand, and their 
wives and children, and their implements of 
in Ate try. to lay the foundation for a flourish¬ 
ing free State. Hon. Eli Thayer, of Worces¬ 
ter, Massachusetts, who appears to bo a sort 
of general agent of the Emigration Aid So¬ 
ciety, says that “not a slaveholder in Missouri 
has as yet moved his slaves into Kansas.” 

Columbia South Carolinian. 


Kansas Territory. —An enthusiastic cor¬ 
respondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, who 
has just made a tour through the new Terri¬ 
tory, prediots that at the next Congress Kansas 
will be an applicant for admission into the 
Union as a sovereign State; to which the 
Journal of Comma ce adds a further predic¬ 
tion, namely, “ that she will bo a free State is 
as oertain as anything future.” 
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THE CAUCASUS AND ARMENIA. 

[In continuation of the series entitled Slavery in 
Russia ] 

London, August, 1854. 

The mountainous range of the Cauoasus oo- 
oupies the isthmus lying between the Euxine 
and Caspian seas—the former enclosing it on 
the western Bide; the latter, on the eastern. On 
the south, the river Araxes—the modern Ar¬ 
ras—separates it from Persia and Armenia; on 
the north, it is divided from the wide steppe of 
Southern Russia by the river Kour, the Cyrus 
of the ancients, and l?y the Terek. The length 
of the Caucasian chain, from Anapa, on the 
Black Sea, to Bakou, on the Caspian, is 690 
English miles; but its breadth is only thirty 
leagues, if the inferior Cauoasus—that is, Ara¬ 
rat in Armenia—ho not included. 

There are few regions in the world richer 
in tradition, fable, and poetry, than those coun¬ 
tries. They have also been eminent for the 

atriotism and valor of their inhabitants; nor 

avo the moderns degenerated from the mar¬ 
tial virtues of thoir aneestors. Mountains have 
ever been the home of liberty, and from the 
summits and gorges of the Cauoasus, the Cir- 
oassiansy single-handed, and for thirty years, 
have bid defiance to the naval and military 
power of Russia. Under the shadow of those 
lofty hills, the united fleets of England and 
France now ride triumphant, along the eastern 
shores of the Euxine, and in their guns tho 
brave mountaineers recognise the guarantees 
of their future freedom. At such an epooh as 
the present, an account of this interesting re¬ 
gion would seem to he opportune. 

On Cauoasus, Zoroaster placed the abode of 
Ahrinanes, the evil spirit of the PersiatfSlfo- 
ogony, and enemy of the benevolent Oromazes; 

«1«>, tLo g»»iroJ tbe llvOi 

of tho enchained Prometheus. Jason and the 
Argonauts sailed up the Phasis, the modern 
Rion, in search oi the Aries Chrysovollus, the 
Ram with the Golden Fleece; and Colohis, tho 
modern Iberia, is the soene of the sad story of 
Medea. In these regions dwelt the warlike 
Amazons, and there reigned the Great Mithri- 
dates, king of the Bosphorus. In the earliest 
traditions, we meet with the Demiurgus of 
ancient myth, by whom this globe and its in¬ 
habitants wore created; but, against the will 
of the Supreme, ho imparted to the human 
race a spark of light, (the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge,) for which ho was oondemned, de¬ 
throned, and imprisoned in the abyss. This 
myth appears in a variety of forms, and the 
Greeks embodied it in the eharaoter of Prome¬ 
theus, who stole fire from heaven. The rook 
to which ho was hound, according to the le¬ 
gend, is the modern Kasbek, called by the na¬ 
tives Inquinvari. The Scythians, to the north 
of the Cauoasus, are said to have paid a par¬ 
ticular worship to a divinity who was called, 
in their language, Prom-theut, that is, Benefi¬ 
cent Deity, a similarity of name to that of Pro¬ 
metheus, whioh Pelloutier, in his Histoire des 
Celtes, justly points out as remarkable. In 
Marigny’s “Three Voyages to the Cauoasus,” 
there is recorded a curious trace of this Prome¬ 
thean myth, preserved among the Abhasians, 
who dwell near Mount Elberous, on that side 
of the Caucasian chain which faces the Black 
Sea. The fable states, that groans and the 
clanking of chains were frequently heard pro¬ 
ceeding from the deep caverns of the abyss, 
when one, more bold than his fellows, descend¬ 
ed to ascertain the cause of theBe awful and 
mysterious sounds, and there found a powerful 
giant, who said to him, “ Child of man of the 
upper world, who has dared to come down be¬ 
low, tell me how the race of man lives in the 
world above ? Is woman still true to man ? Is 
the daughter still obedient to the mother, and 
the son to the father?” The Abhasian an¬ 
swered these questions in the affirmative; 
whereupon the giant gnashed his teeth, groan¬ 
ed, and Baid, “ Then must I still lie here, with 
sighs and lamentations.” We may briefly 
notioe another of the popular fables. Beyond 
the great mountain chain which crosses the 
Caucasus, diagonally from tho Black Sea to 
the Caspian, live Gog and Magog but, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, the precise locality is unknown. 
It is believed that two Titans will one day get 
over this wall, and destroy the kingdom of tho 
Faithful; and it is curious that this tradition is 
said to be a direot prophecy of Mohammed. 

Let us now turn to the inferior Cauoasus, or 
Mount Ararat, rich in traditions relating to 
the Deluge. According to Dr. Frederick Wag¬ 
ner, the name of ErivaD, the capital of Russian 
Armenia, signifies, in the language of that 
country, “the whole;” for it is said that 
Noah’s ark was wholly visible from tho spot on 
whioh that city now stands. Nactchivan de¬ 
notes “ the half,” and Echmiadzin “ the quar¬ 
ter.” Thu^ these various names indicate the 
relative positions of the ark with reference to 
different localities. Before the ark reached 
Mount Ararat, it is reported to have rested on 
Mount Elberous, in the Upper Cauoasus; and 
it is a current tradition that the mountain was 
oleft in twain by its weight, as may be seen at 
the present day. _ Haxthausen, one of the most 
reoont travellers in Armenia, translates Erivan, 
not as “the whole,” but by the word ‘’visible;” 
for it is said that when Noab, after the waters 
had begun to subside, looked for the first time 
from Ararat, and beheld on this spot the dry 
ground, he exclaimed, “It is visible;” and 
henoe this looality was named Erivan. The 
Persians oall Ararat Koh-i-noo; that is, “Noah’s 
Mountain.” The Armenians call it Massees; 
that is, “ Mother of the World.” The region 
found the eastern foot of the mountain is Aroh- 
noisda, or Foot of Noab, because it was there 
he alighted; the village of Agorhee, Akhoree, 
Arghae—for it is thus differently spelt—was 
his dwelling place; the derivation being Arg 
(he planted) Nari (the vine;) for it was near 
to his dwelling place that he planted the vine 
whioh he had;brought out of Paradise, under 
circumstances presently to.be explained. The 
original (?) vine is still shown, but it no longer 
yields grapes producing,wine, owing to the Bins 
of mankind. A churoh is erected on the spot 
where Noah’s altar stood. The town of Naok- 
oheran denotes tho spot on which Noah first 
placed his foot when he stepped from the ark. 
The village oalled Manard signifies “The 
mother lies here,” Noah’s wife having been 
buried on that ground'. 

The famous convent of Echmiadzin is the 
residence of the Armenian Patriarch, who is 
also styled Catholicos. It is distant from Eri¬ 
van about twelve miles, in a broad plain be¬ 
tween Ararat and the mountainous range of 
Alagos. The Armenians, as wo learn from 
Haxthausen, contend that this was the site of 
Paradise, and that the Fire-Vomiting Ararat 
was the flaming sword of the Angel who guard¬ 
ed the entrance against Adam and his posteri¬ 
ty. Tho Flood destroyed the garden of Eden and 
quenched the Fire, but likewise obliged Noah 
to land upon the mountain, so that the human 
race was distributed a second time from the 
same spot. Hero Noah saw the rainbow of 
reconciliation, and here ho found the vine, the 
last remnant of the delicious fruits of Para¬ 
dise. 

Through the chain of tho Cauoasus there 
are supposed to be not more than six passes 
leading from Europe into Asia; but this is con¬ 
jectural, as the country has not been scientifi¬ 
cally surveyed. The pass of Dariel, otherwise 
called the Defile of the Terek, is on the direct 
route from Mosdok to Tiflis, this latter being 
the capital of Georgia, and it is the key to tho 
Eastern Cauoasus. In former times, it was 
frequently attacked by the Persians, but with¬ 
out success, and it beoame a proverb in Persia, 
“ when a King is too happy, let him attack 
Cauoasus.” The famous Nadir Shah attempt¬ 
ed to force this pass in 1741, with 40,000 troops; 
but that celebrated conqueror, victorious in 
all his other expeditions, was repulsed by 
the Losghians. It was at that date that the 
Lesghians placed themselves under the protec¬ 
tion of Ru-sia, they dreading another assault 
from the Persians, In this pass stands the 
Russian fortress of Vladikavkaz, otherwise oall¬ 
ed Vladikaukas. Its name is a compound, 
derived from the Russian word Vladet, “ to 
govetn or command,” and Ifavkaz, the Russian 
name for the Cauoasus. It is supposed to be 
the Pyles Sarmaticas, the Porta Caucasia of the 
ancients, through whioh the Medes, or rather 
their descendants, the Sarmatians, and other 
nations, penetrated into the plains of the north, 
and gave origin to a variety of peoples. 

The other most famous pass in the Cauca¬ 
sus, that of Derhend, is on the road extending 
along tho Caspian Sea, from Kisliar to Bakou. 
It is also known as the Demir Capu, or Iron 
Gate, and as the Via Caspia. The ancients 
oalled it the Py’ee Albanise. In this looality, 
Haxthausen discovered a tribe of Jews, whose 
history or tradition is curious. The Talmud¬ 
ist Jews are met with in all the countries south 


of the Cauoasus. The Karaim Jews princi¬ 
pally live in the provinces of Erivan and Ak- 
halzik, and assert their descent, pure and un¬ 
mixed, from the tribe of Judah, whioh was led 
to Babylon. But Haxthausen refers to another 
section of the Hebrew family. 

“ In the district of Derhend,” says that wri¬ 
ter, “ there is said to he a sect of Jews, named 
Unani, who embraced Christianity, but with¬ 
out relinquishing their observance of the Jew¬ 
ish law in its full extent. They keep holy only 
the Sabbath day, and adhere striotly to all the 
injunctions and usages of the Law, following 
the example of Christ, whom they acknowledge 
as the Messiah, and who likewise enjoined 
obedience to the Law. It is said that they 
olaim to bo a remnant of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, who, during or after the captivity, moved 
northwards from Assyria. At the period of the 
birth of Christ, they assert their scribes an¬ 
nounced that the Messiah was horn in Bethle¬ 
hem ; and, in consequence, they sent thither 
two of their number, named Longinus and 
Elias, who were received among the seventy 
disciples of Christ. After the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection, the latter returned to their 
brethren, taking with them the under-garment 
of Christ, (not the seamless coat.) whioh is 
still preserved, and worshipped in the catho- 
dral of Mzcheta,* near Tiflis. Longinus is 
said to have committed to writing the teach¬ 
ings of the Saviour in a hook, whioh they as¬ 
sert is still in existence, or at least a tran¬ 
script of it, hut it is preserved with great se- 
oresy. They have no knowledge of the New 
Testament. It would be of the highest interest 
to institute a research respecting this sect, al¬ 
though very difficult to arrive at the truth; but 
how important the discovery of a book whioh 
might in any degree form a corollary to the 
Gospel! The fate of the Israelite tribes in 
Assyria, it is known, Btill remains a matter of 
historical doubt; they were unquestionably 
diopoiccil Hiruuguout Asia, and. a targe portion 
penetrated to tho Caucasian countries, although 
they are not found there in any considerable 
numbers at the present day.” 

The Armenians differ fundamentally from 
all other Asiatic nations in reference to the 
social position ooeupied by women, whose 
claims to equality of respect and dignity are 
by them recognised and enforced. The degra¬ 
dation of Mohammedan females is well known; 
but there aro passages in the Koran which 
teach a different doctrine than is popularly re¬ 
ceived, for those passages admit that women 
have souls to be saved as well as men. Thus 
Mohammed expressly declares, that “ Whoso¬ 
ever doeth good works, either man or woman, 
and believeth, shall enter into the heavenly 
Paradise.” In another passage, he says, “Be¬ 
lieving men and women shall entor into the 
heavenly Paradise.” This, the highest testi¬ 
mony, refutes the vulgar error. 

* As Mzcheta is not generally known, it may he 
well to state here that it is supposed to be one of the 
most anoient towns in the world; and tradition says 
it was inhabited by some of the earliest descendants 
of Noah. It was formerly the capital of Georgia, 
and was then twenty miles in circumference, and is 
said to have oontained eighty thousand men eapablo 
of bearing arms. It was destroyed by Alexander 
tho Groat. It now occupies the angle formed by. 
the confluence of tho Cyrus and Aragua, whose uni¬ 
ted waters, under the former appollntion, run through 
Tiflis. * J. D. 

[no. IV TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


THE TUHKO-RUSSIAN QUESTION, AND ITS IN- 
FLUENCE ON EUROPE. 

[Special Correspondence of the National Era.] 
LETTER I. 

Dresden, July 14, 1854. 

A groat many persons, and especially many 
professed philanthropists and men engaged in 
extensive commercial pursuits, did, hut a few 
years ago, not hesitate in expressing the opin¬ 
ion that tho progress of civilization, the mani¬ 
fest blessings of peaoe, the increased inter¬ 
course between the different nations of the 
globo, and the general fear for the enormous ex¬ 
penses and the deplorable ooflsequences, would 
forever prevent the outbreak of any great war 
in Europe. But those who reasoned thus had 
forgotten that human nature remains always 
the same, and that the evil passions, no less 
than the virtuous propensities of men, are 
means in the hands of Providence for accom¬ 
plishing the destinies of mankind. 

Thus the ambition and arroganoe of the 
most powerful despot of the present age has, 
by his invasion of the Danubian Principalities, 
under profound ppace, kindled a flame that 
threatens to Bpread over the whole of Europe, 
and destroy tho established ordor of the politi¬ 
cal affairs of that continent. 

The Russian Czar imagined that it would be 
an easy task for him to extend his territory to 
the AGgean Sea, and make himself master of 
Constantinople. He supposed that the nation¬ 
al jealousy boiweon France and England, and 
the friendship whioh existed between himself 
and the rulers of Austria and Prussia, would 
prevent two or more of those groat Powers 
from contracting an alliance in opposition to 
his designs. But the Supreme Power had des¬ 
tined otherwise; and, consequently, the Empe¬ 
ror of Russia has met with disappointment. 

Fear of the increase of the Russian power 
had the effect to suppress the hereditary jeal¬ 
ousy of the English against the French, and to 
reconcile Louis Napoleon to tho descendants of 
the murderers of his great uncle. An alliance 
was concluded between France and England, 
for the purpose of protecting the independency 
of Turkey, and of checking the advance of the 
Russians upon Constantinople. The immediate 
effeet of this step was to elevate the moral 
courage of the Turks, and to inspire them with 
hope of a successful resistance to their power¬ 
ful enemies; and hence, chiefly, the glorious 
deeds whioh the Turkish forces have performed 
in defence of their native country. But, brave 
as the Turks have proved themselves, we would 
be very much mistaken if we were to suppose 
that it is in consequence of their heroic resist¬ 
ance that the Russian forces are now engaged 
in a retrograde movement. The cause of,this is 
to be found, neither in the losses which the 
Russians suffered before Silistria, nor in their 
fear of the advanoing French and English aux¬ 
iliaries. It is altogether to be attributed to the 
course which Austria is pursuing; whioh, in¬ 
deed, is very different from that the Emperor 
of Russia, no doubt, expected from her. 

Having, by the interference of his arms, 
suppressed the Hungarian revolution, and, per¬ 
haps, saved the very throne of the Hapsburgs, 
tho Czar expeeted that the Austrian Court 
should, from gratitude, side with him, or at 
at least remain neutral. But gratitude is a 
virtue whioh never belonged to the Hapsburg 
family. Besides, the fear of France and of the 
revolutionary elements which still exist within 
the Austrian Empire, as well as the friendship 
which has for more than one hundred and fifty 
years prevailed between the English and Aus¬ 
trian aristocracies, with few interruptions, and, 
lastly, the true interests of Austria, have in¬ 
duced the Austrian Emperor and his Cabinet 
to assume a position which has compelled the 
Czar to stop the execution of his designs against 
Turkey, and prepare himself for the possibility 
of a oontest with Austria. 

Still, the Emperor of Russia appears yet to 
hope to avert, by diplomatio negotiations, suoh 
an event, or, at least, to detach Prussia from 
the quadruple allianoe, and induce her to side 
with him against Austria. Indeed, he has 
good reasons for the hope of obtaining suoh a 
result; beoause both the royal family and the 
aristocracy of Prussia, with few exceptions, are 
attached to Russia, and not willing to permit 
Austria to reap any advantages from her al¬ 
liance with France and England. Indeed, it 
would bo a very hazardous undertaking for 
Austria to engage in a war with Russia, with¬ 
out a oordial understanding with Prussia; and 
Btill more dangerous and hopeless would be the 
position of Austria, if she should he assailed by 
Prussia, while her forces were employed against 
Russia, and in watching Italy. As long, there¬ 
fore, as Prussia continues, in spite of her alli¬ 
anoe with Austria and the Western Powers, to 
act in the interest of Russia, the Czar knows 
well that the hostile attitude of Austria will do 
him not much harm; but he fears that the 
popular sentiment’ in Prussia will prove too 
strong for the Court and the aristocracy, and, 
consequently, that the King of Prussia may at’ 
last be compelled to give his consent to a dec¬ 
laration of war, on the part of Austria, against 
Russia. 

Consequently, the Russian' forces, which 
have hitherto been destined to aet solely against 
the Turks and their French and English aux¬ 
iliaries, are now disposed and increased in suoh 
a way as to be ready to meet any hostile move¬ 
ment on the part of Austria, and, at the same 
time, to resist the advance of Omer Pasha, and 
the French and English Generals who are 
aoting in concert with him. The Russian 
army ig numerous enough to accomplish the 


objects in view, to the entire satisfaction of 
their master; but it must be admitted that the 
Russian Generals have, in their struggle with 
the Turks, displayed very little skill, and, in¬ 
deed, committed many great blunders. It is, 
however, to be observed, that the Russian troops 
and their leaders are much more qualified suc¬ 
cessfully to fight pitched battles than to cap¬ 
ture fortified places, in the defence of whioh 
the Turks, on the contrary, have already proved 
themselves very tenacious and successful. It 
would not be safe, therefore, to conclude, from 
the little success whioh has hitherto accompa¬ 
nied the operations of the Russians, that it 
would be an easy task for the allied forces, 
even with the aid cf Austria, to compel the 
Russian army to withdraw within the frontiers 
of Russia, and to impose upon the Czar a dis¬ 
advantageous and humiliating peaoe. Such 
results can be obtained only by the greatest 
sacrifices and by the most energetic efforts. 

The hostile attitude which Austria has as¬ 
sumed, at least in appearance, against Russia, 
has made the Austrian Government popular 
among the German people; while, on the other 
hand, the petty Courts of Germany are sup¬ 
posed to inclino rather to Russia, and to the 
polioy pursued by Prussia. Thus a new and 
exciting cause of discord between the German 
princes and their subjects isaddSd to tho many 
already long existing. 

Many of tho Gorman papers are ridiouling 
the small results which the immense naval 
armaments of England and France have hith¬ 
erto produoed, and one of the Prussian papers 
‘applies to Admiral Napier tho epithet of “the 
never-fighting little Charles.” Bat there oan 
be no doubt that the English and French Ad¬ 
mirals in the Baltic as well as in the Black Sea 
have hitherto been restrained by orders of their 
respective Governments from attacking Cron- 
stadt, Sweaborg, and Sebastopol. Besides, it 
must not be forgotten, that to attaok such 
strung fortresses without the eo-operation of a 
sufficient number of land troops is among the 
most* hazardous military enterprises that can 
be imagined. It is therefore that France and 
England are so anxious to induoe the Scandi¬ 
navian Governments to change their present 
neutrality into aotive co-operation with them 
against Russia. The Soandinavian people em¬ 
brace the same views, but the Government of 
Sweden and Norway is still hesitating, while 
the Danish King and Cabinet evince a strong 
inclination to side with Russia. The probabil¬ 
ity, however, is, that the Scandinavian king¬ 
doms, or at least Sweden and Norway, will 
ere long conclude a defensive and offensive al¬ 
liance with the Western Powers, and thus fur¬ 
nish them with means of seconding their naval 
operations in the Baltic with numerous and 
valorous land forces. 

It is generally supposed that * is the inten¬ 
tion of Admiral Napier to take possession of 
the Islands of Aland, as soon as the arrival of 
a sufficient number of French troops will ena¬ 
ble him to. execute that enterprise, The island 
group of Aland is situated about one hundred 
English miles from Stookholm, and distant from 
the coast of Sweden scarcely more than twen¬ 
ty miles, while they are only about twelve miles 
remote from the nearest coast of Finland. 
These islands are inhabited by 15,000 persons, 
of Swedish’ origin. The principal of those 
islands has a very capacious and safe harbor, 
in which the whole cf the allied fleet might 
find a safe and spacious anchorage. It is call¬ 
ed Ytternaes. On the island now in question, 
which is called the Ring, is situated the strong 
fortress of Bomarsund, which is so large that 
it can contain within its walls a garrison of 
sixty thousand men. The strength of this place, 
the excellence of the harboc^above mentioned, 
and the near situation to Finland, makes the 
acquisition of this island of the highest import¬ 
ance to tho Western Powers. Consequently, it 
can be taken for granted, that we will soon 
learn that the allied fleet in the Baltic is di¬ 
recting its chief efforts against Bomarsund, 
which will probably fall in their possession. 

Diogenes. 

LETTER II. 

Prague, July 19, 1854. 

The violation of public morality which the 
Emperor of Russia committed by invading the 
Danubian Principalities without any j ust cause, 
and even without a previous declaration of 
war, has so far produced results the most con¬ 
trary to those anticipated by the Czar. He 
attempts, however, now to justify the course 
which he has pursued, by declaring that his 
sole aim has been to execute the mission which 
Heaven has intrusted to him, of delivering the 
Turkish subjects confessing the faith of the 
Greek churoh from the oppression of the Turks, 
as far as it affects the exercise of their reli¬ 
gion. Whether the Czir believes, or only pre- 
tend8 to believe, that suoh a mission has been 
confided to him by Heaven, I do not pretend 
to know. But the defeats of his numerous 
army, which he deemed irresistible, and the 
humiliation which.Prince Paskiewitsch him¬ 
self has suffered of late before Silistria, seem 
not to warrant the olaim which the Czar 
makes, of being the chosen instrument of 
Heaven for the castigation of the TiAke, as in 
that ease we may be sure that victory would 
have crowned the efforts of the Russian troops. 

Still, Providence has certainly some great 
object in view that is ultimately to result from 
the war which the unjustifiable aggression, on 
the part of the Czar, has called forth. It has, 
indeed, already produced the beneficial effect 
of creating dissension among the oppressors 
of the European people, and between the very 
princes who, but a few years ago, acted in the 
closest union against the heroic champions of 
the independence of Hungary. Yes, the am¬ 
bition or religious fanaticism of the Emperor 
of Russia has, in the Bhort spaoe of a few 
months, created a total revolution in the politi¬ 
cal views of most of the European Cabinets, 
and in the sentiments of many of the people of 
Europe. 

Who could, a little more than a year ago, 
suppose that Napoleon III should, on the 
heights of Boulogne, review French troops, 
that were destined to be carried in English 
vessels to the Baltic shores, to co-operate with 
a united English and French fleet against Rus¬ 
sia? If the most sagacious statesman of Eu¬ 
rope should have hazarded the prediction of 
Buch an event, he would have been consigned 
to a lunatic asylum. Certainly, no human 
foresight could anticipate an event of so stri¬ 
king a contrast with the grand spectacle which 
Napoleon the Great presented to the view of 
terror-stricken England, when, on the same 
very heights, he caused to pass in review be¬ 
fore him the mighty host he had destined for 
the invasion of that country! But the Su¬ 
preme Ruler of the destinies of nations has 
caused suoh a change of sentiment to take 
place within a short time among the people of 
England and France, as to unite them now 
cordially in resisting the ambitious designs of 
the Czar, and in curbing the excessive pride 
that power and success have created in his 
heart. Even the treaoherous Court of Vienna 
seems ready to unite with tho Emperor of 
France—whom it both fears and hates— 
against the Prince who saved it from the ef¬ 
fects of the just wrath of the Magyars. 

The Czar has thus produced, within a very 
short time, the most extraordinary change in 
the aspeot of the political affairs in Europe, 
and, at the same time, received the most severe 
lessons of the vanity of all human calculations. 
His troops have been defeated by the Turks, 
for whom he had evinced so much contempt; 
a cordial alliance has been concluded between 
France and England—an evont which he seems 
to have deemed impossible; the Austrian Court, 
of whose friendship he had no doubt, is now on 
the point of breaking all its promises, and of. 
repaying the eminent services whioh he has 
rendered to it, by the most unblushing ingrati¬ 
tude. Time alone oan reveal whether he pos¬ 
sesses the qualities necessary to struggle with 
glory against the adverse fortune he has en¬ 
countered, and against the unexpected array of 
so many mighty enemies; or whether, in want 
of moral courage, he will humbly submit to a 
precipitate and dishonorable peace. 

Certain it is, however, that the principles of 
the Holy Alliance do no longer guide the Eu¬ 
ropean princes, and that there does not now 
exist in Europe a league of priuoes for the 
purpose of subduing popular movements in be¬ 
half of freedom. The jealousy; of the ancient 
royal families against Louis Napoleon, and the 
fear of the ambition of the Czar, have had the 
effect of removing the terrible evil which for 
so many years constituted the chief hbstacle to 
the success of the attempts which, since 1820, 
have been made at vindicating the rights of 
the oppressed people of Europe. It is-scarcelj 
probable that Austria can ever more hope for 
assistance from Russia, against the Hungari¬ 
ans and Italians, when they shall renew again 
their struggle for national independency. The 
timid policy of the other German princes, who, 


though attaohed to Russia, are nevertheless, on 
account of their fear of France and their own 
subjects, restrained from siding with the Czar, 
is not well calculated to assure them of his aid, 
in any future struggle they may have to sus¬ 
tain against the revolutionary elements within 
their own States. 

Thus the present state of the political affairs 
is such as to inspire the friends of European 
freedom with new hope; still, they know that 
the hour is not yet come when they can ven¬ 
ture to rise again in arms against the forces 
which still remain at the command of their op- 1 
presBors. But a few months may produce 
events whioh may offer the favorable moment 
for an attempt that at the present time would 
be rash, nay, hopeless. We may rest sure that 
it is not according to the plan of a benevolent 
God to permit the human race ever to remain 
the victims of a few pretended vicegerents of 
Heaven; but it is not to he expected that 
slavery will at once oease to exist, either in 
Europe or elsewhere. But the time is, no 
doubt, approaching very near, when an ameli¬ 
oration in the condition of many of the Euro¬ 
pean people is to take place, either by the 
force of arms or by the consoiousness of their 
rulers that this is the only means by whioh 
they ean prevent their own ruin. 

* # * * # 

The political horizon of Europe is covered by 
dark clouds, portending terrible sufferings to 
millions of human beings, and threatening the 
devastation of many rich countries and the 
destruction of many proud cities. 

’ Diogenes. 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 

Health of Cincinnati—Cholera in the 1Vest — 

First of August Celebration-Colored People 

in Ohio—The St. Louis Railroad—Crops in 

the West. 

Cincinnati, August 5, 1854. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Considering the extreme heat of this sum¬ 
mer, the health of our city has been very good. 
It is true, a number of deaths by cholera are 
reported by our health offioer, for the month of 
July, but of some of these oases it may be said 
that the disease was not strictly Asiatic chol¬ 
era ; and of those whioh were, the report makes 
it evident that the deaths were mostly among 
the foreign population. • The whole number of 
deaths fur the month of July was 544; of these, 
98 were natives of Ireland, and 138 of Ger¬ 
many; and of 123, the nativity and cause of 
death wore not reported. This was owing to 
the interments being made by haokmen and 
others, where regular undertakers were not 
employed. These must have been almost all 
among the foreign population, and, after 
making allowance for a considerable number 
of deaths of children under five years of age, 
an average of 136 deaths a week, in the warm¬ 
est season of the year, cannot be considered a 
large mortality in a population of 180,000. 
The cholera is not among us as an epidemic; 
the general health of our citizens is good, and 
even better than we had reason to expect, con¬ 
sidering the unusually oppressive heat and the 
prevalence of the oholera in other places of the 
West. 

At Chicago, Toledo, St. Louis, and other 
points, the cholera has certainly been muoh 
more destructive this season than in this sec¬ 
tion of country. At these plaoes, however, it 
has prevailed chiefly among the foreign immi¬ 
grants, who have hsen coming to the West 
through the spring and summer in large num¬ 
bers, crowded together in second and third- 
class cars on the railroads, with little ehance 
for pure air, and destitute of most of the com¬ 
forts of travelling. After a long sea voyage in 
a crowded packet ship, a long journey in this 
way by land, and the oppressive heat of a sum¬ 
mer to which they have not been accustomed, 
it is not strange that many of these immigrants 
should die. With the comforts whioh wealth 
could procure, the journey and change of cli¬ 
mate would be attended with many risks of 
health and life; and under the unfavorable cir¬ 
cumstances in which most of these persons 
oorne to the West, these risks are greatly in¬ 
creased. 

The anniversary of West India Emancipa¬ 
tion was celebrated on the 1st of August, at 
Dayton, by tho colored people of this and neigh¬ 
boring cities. _ Ton ear loads went up by rail¬ 
road from this place; and Xenia, Hamilton, 
Troy, and Piqua, were well represented. The 
United Colored Americans, "Sons of Liberty, 
and other organizations of our colored friends 
from this plaoe, were present in full regalia, 
and made a very ereditable appearance. After 
theprocession had moved through the princi¬ 
pal streets, accompanied by three bands cf 
music, they repaired to a grove west of tho 
city, where a dinner was provided, around 
which 1,100 persons were seated, and a num¬ 
ber of speeches were made, suitable to the oc¬ 
casion. A grand ball was given in the evening, 
at the City Hall, and everything passed off 
harmoniously and pleasantly. No little enthu¬ 
siasm was manifested, but no intemperance, no 
rioting, or anything offending against law or 
.good order. The appearance and conduct of 
the delegates attracted the general admiration 
of the citizens of Dayton. 

I must take this occasion to say that the col¬ 
ored people, as a class, in this and other oities 
north of the Ohio, give the lie, by their con- 
duot, their intelligence, and their general mo¬ 
rality, to the slanders that have been propaga¬ 
ted by the Southern press and politicians as to 
the social condition of the free colored popula¬ 
tion of the North. They have their churches, 
schools, and benevolent associations, in as large 
a proportion to their numbers, to say the least, 
as aDy class in the community. There are 
some bad men among them, it is true; so there 
are in every community; but the statistics of 
our police and other courts will show the eom- 
arative number of oases of crime committed 
y the colored population to be as small as 
those of any other class; and as to the extent 
of both crime and pauperism among them, the 
records show most conclusively that it cannot 
compare with that of’ the Irish, nearly all of 
whom are communicants in the Roman Churoh, 
but few of whom can read or write. Tho col¬ 
ored people of this State ought to have the 
right of suffrage, and, in the “good time com¬ 
ing,” will get it. 

The Ohio river, as usual at this season, is at 
a very low stage; none but boats of the light¬ 
est draught ean tud, even to Louisville, and the 
small stern-wheel boats are seen at our wharves, 
making the most of the dull times, while the 
large New Orleans and St. Louis steamers are 
laid up for tho summer. At such a time as this, 
the Ohio and Mississippi railroad, when finished, 
will do an immense business, both in the pas¬ 
senger and freight departments. A month or 
so since, it was completed from this plaee to 
Seymour, on the Jeffersonville and Indianapolis 
railroad, and thus a railroad connection form¬ 
ed, _as you may say, between Cincinnati and 
Louisville, the Ohio river only separating it 
from tho latter plaee, whioh is crossed in a few 
minutes by a steam ferry. This connection, 
though not as direot as the Covington and Louis¬ 
ville railroad will be when constructed, makes 
the time between the oities one half that made 
by the steamers; and as the cost is but little more, 
tne railroad, though having commenced its 
regular trains but a week or two since, has been 
very well patronized. The company have not 
yet put up their depot in the city, but, having 
obtained from the City Council tho privilege of 
laying a track through the western part of Front 
street, will proceed this fall to erect suitable 
buildings, and run an increased number both of 
passenger and freight trains. The grounds ob¬ 
tained for the depot, &e,, are 1,800 feet in length, 
and there is every reason to believe that this 
road will transact a large business with Louis¬ 
ville and the towns in Indiana, even before the 
line is completed to St. Louis. The fact is, no 
railroad leading from this city was more need¬ 
ed than this. The time to St. Louis by steam¬ 
ers is from four to five days; and, owing to low 
water in summer and ice in winter, a large 
part of the year freight in large amounts can¬ 
not be sent. The railroad will make the dis¬ 
tance but twelve hours, and transport freight 
and passengers at all seasons. 

The farmers aro busy harvesting their crops. 
There has been muoh complaint, in the north¬ 
ern part of Ohio, of the destruction made by the 
“ weevil ” in the wheat, and in some of the 
heaviest grain oounties it is said there will be 
not more than- one half of the usual yield. In 
soma of the northwestern counties, it is said, 
the crop will be almost entirely destroyed. In 
the southern counties it is muoh better, and on 
the whole the wheat orop will not fall much 
below the average. In the middle and north¬ 
ern sections of the State the .corn orop will be 
light, but in all the State south of the National 
road, it will be very large. In the little Mi¬ 
ami valley, the wheat and corn crops both will 
be large and good. In Indiana, the orops will 
not bo as good on the whole as in Ohio, but in 


Illinois and Iowa they are very fine. In conse¬ 
quence of the very warm weather for a month 
past, all tho crops in Illinois have ripened at 
onee, and there is a great want of men to gath¬ 
er them in. Reaping machines, especially Mc¬ 
Cormick’s, (which is generally considered the 
best,) are coming into general use in this and 
other Western States. The work is done better 
than by hand; and, besides, it is very difficult 
now to obtain harvest hands, so many men 
being now employod ofl the railroads. 

Yours, P. 


LETTER OF MR. WENTWORTH, OF ILLINOIS. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

On the 1st ultimo, you copied into your 
newspaper an attack made upon me by the 
New York Tribune, and say that you did bo in 
order that I might see it, and furnish my 
friends with the necessary explanations. Had 
I deemed any explanation necessary, you your¬ 
self furnished it in the same paper, when you 
said: 

“It is but justice to Mr. Wontworth to say, 
that there is nothing in his record, throughout 
the struggle on the Nebraska bill, which indi¬ 
cates a disposition to play false to his constitu¬ 
ents.” 

But I did not deem any explanation neces¬ 
sary, for two reasons 5 

First. The attack originated in a paper po¬ 
litically opposed to me, and I have made it a 
rule never to notice attacks thus originating. 
My remembrances in politics begin with the 
canvass of General Jackson for the Presidency, 
when John Quincy Adams was a candidate for 
re-eleetion. Never was a man more violently 
abused than Gen. Jackson. There was scarce¬ 
ly any crime of whioh he was not accused; yet 
he was elected, and re elected, and, now that 
he is dead, he stands in the affections of the 
American people as seoond only to the immor¬ 
tal Washington. So, too, I might speak of the 
abuse of President Adams, and of his support¬ 
ers, Messrs. Clay and Webster, (with whom I 
was subsequently associated in Congress,) as 
proving that the best men of all parties had 
been grossly calumniated, but had suffered 
nothing thereby; and that all men who ever 
sought or obtained public life must expect to 
be abused, and that, if they did their duty, they 
had nothing to fear therefrom. 

Second. I oan never recognise tho right of 
any newspaper or person, however exalted, 
outside of my distriot, to question my oourse 
upon any matter before Congress. I am sent 
here to carry out fhe wishes and interests of 
my constituents, and if they exact anything of 
me incompatible with my views of right and 
wrong, I oan easily relieve myself from all dif¬ 
ficulty, by resigning my seat.. The humblest 
man among my constituents has greater claims 
upon me than Presidents, or Cabinets, or news¬ 
papers. In my opinion, a faithful Representa¬ 
tive will never place himself in a position of 
seeking popularity out of his district, even by 
tolerating a suspicion of the slightest indiffer¬ 
ence towards the interests and wishes of those 
who elected him. 

But there are politioal reasons, concerning 
others quite as mueh as myself, which induoe 
me to notice the attaok which you refer to. 
Whilst the struggle to repeal the Missouri 
Compromise was going on in tho House, the 
New York Tribune reoommonded that tho 
North imitate the example of the South, and 
stand by those who stood by its principles, and 
re-elect all, without distinction of party, who 
opposed that repeal. As Col. Bissell was un¬ 
able to he in the House, from sickness, I was 
the only Democrat from Illinois who opposed 
that repeal. Thus the proposition of the New 
York Tribune would return four Whigs and 
one Democrat to Congress from Illinois. 

Not having committed myself upon the sub¬ 
ject of a renomination, .and not being abso- 
solutely sure but, if I were a candidate, the 
Demoorats of my distriot would not prefer to 
nominate some gentleman whose views upon 
the subject of Slavery Extension, Harbor Im¬ 
provements, &o., were more ooineident with 
those of our distinguished Senator, as many 
of his friends here were expressing the opinion 
that I was misrepresenting my constituents, I 
paid but little attention to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Tribune, and especially as both tho 
day for nomination and election were quite 
distant, and I had no particular desire to re¬ 
main here through another long session. 

But, whilst I was thus indifferent, it seems 
the article created immediately quite a stir 
among some of tho politicians of my district. 
And, soon after, I received the following post¬ 
script to a business letter, from one of the 
most distinguished men of the Free Soil party 
in Illinois: 

“ Greeley’s proposition to re-eleot all men 
opposed, to the Nebraska bill of Douglas, re¬ 
ceives more favor with our folks than with 
some of the leading Whigs of Chicago, who 
pretend to be very bitter against tho Nebraska 
bill. It has always appeared to me that the 
Whig party thought the Liberty party but a 
mere machine, to pump Democrats over into 
the Whig ranks. They look upon all coali¬ 
tions as horrible, unless it is one for their own 
immediate good. They swear that wo are 
their natural allies, but they want to keep us 
in the back ground for their espeaial good, 
and they are to ignore and abuse us when they 
oan get along without us. And it is consider¬ 
ably so with you Democrats; but I believe 
you are not quite so impudent in claiming us 
under your especial keeping. The Whigs 
think we should elect none but Anti-Nebraska 
men to the aext Congress, yet the Anti-Ne¬ 
braska men must always be Whigs. We have 
but two Free Soil United States Senators, and 
yet we are indebted to tho Democrats for the 
election of them both—Chase and Sumner. 
Who does not remember the ory of ‘ Corrupt 
Coalition! ’ raised by the Whigs at the time 
of the election of both these gentlemen ? Our 
organization is gotten up, not for the spoils of 
office, nor the advancement of politicians, but 
for the promotion of Anti-Slavery sentiments; 
and we want to encourage their growth in 
both parties, and we can see but thiB difference 
between your course and that of your col¬ 
leagues. In opposing Douglas and the Ad¬ 
ministration, they followed their natural incli¬ 
nation, the same as you did, in opposing the 
Whig Administration of Mr. Fillmore, when 
he signed the Fugitive Slave Law. Whereas 
I have no doubt hut you made great personal 
sacrifices in opposing Douglas and the Ad¬ 
ministration, and there are hut very few men 
who would have done as you did under the 
same oircumstanees. 

“ But I am filling up my sheet without telliDg 
you what I designed. At the instigation of 
what few Nebraska men we have here, the 
strongest possible efforts will be made to have 
the Tribune take back its recommendation so 
far as you are concerned, and thus give us per¬ 
mission to vote for the four Whigs, and not for 
the only Democrat in Illinois who opposed the 
repeal. I have a curiosity to see whether suoh 
a game will succeed. That it will be attempted, 
I know.” 

From a large number of other souroes I also 
learnt that strong efforts were being made to 
get the Tribune to come out against me, but 
I was always at a loss for any possible pretext 
until I saw the following article, whioh you 
copied: 

“Now tho Tribune, oertainly, has never pro¬ 
posed—at all events, never intended—that the 
naked fact that a member voted against the 
Nebraska Bill on its final passage, should beta¬ 
ken as conclusive proof of his soundness on 
tho great question. On the oontrary, it has, 
with entire plainness of speech, exposed and 
rebuked the dodges of that slippery Pennsylva¬ 
nia Trout, and other loose fish, who voted aginst 
Douglas’s bill on its final passage, but helped it 
along when it most needed their help during 
the progress of the struggle. Here is another 
of the sort—Mr. John'Wentworth, from Chica¬ 
go, Illinois—a noisy Wilmot Provisoist in other 
days, who is reported by the Aurora Beacon 
(111.) to have written home to one of his con- 
* stituents as follows: 

“ ‘ Washington, March, 1854. 

“ ‘ Mr. D. Wheeler, Blackberry, III : 

“ ‘ Mv Dear Sir: - Wo expect that the Ne¬ 
braska hill will come before the House in a few 
days, when we hope to make short work of it. 

I HAVE TOO MANY FAVORS TO ASK OF OUR SENA¬ 
TORS TO QUARREL WITH THEM. 

“ ‘ Yours, truly, Jno. Wentworth.’ 

“ Here is the key to many a shuffling, dodg¬ 
ing course on the Iniquity—Members having 
‘favors to ask’ of the disbursers of public pat¬ 
ronage on the one hand, and constituents to 
obey and to hoodwink on the other. We want 
no man re-elected who occupies this position, 
no matter how he may have voted on any ques- 
' tion connected with the Nebraska bill.” 

Thus the Tribune plays into the hands of 
the Whig party. It virtually says, we want 
re-elooted all the members of Congress who 


stood true upon the repeal of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise, unless they are Democrats. 

You, Mr. Editor, made the following reply 
to the above, but the Tribune never publish¬ 
ed it: 

“ We do not know anything about this letter, 
ascribed to Mr. Wentworth. It is best that 
ho should see it, so that he may furnish his 
friends with the necessary explanation as to 
what he meant by making ‘short work of it,’ 
and ‘ not quarrelling with Senators.’ It is but 
justice to Mr. Wontworth to say that there is 
nothing in his record, throughout the struggle 
on the Nebraska Bill, whioh indicates a dispo¬ 
sition to play false to his constituents.” 

It never alluded to it, directly or indirectly. 
During my whole oourso in Congress, the Tri¬ 
bune has been rather friendly to me than other¬ 
wise. Considering that I am as strong a Dem¬ 
ocrat as the editors of the Tribune are Whigs, 

I have rather had cause to wonder at its man¬ 
ifold kindnesses to me. 

But it now looks as if some persons in Illi- 
nois have persuaded them that tho cause of 
the Whig party in Illinois would be best pro¬ 
moted by cutting down tho only Democrat in 
Illinois who voted against the Nebraska and 
Kansas hill, in all its stages, and the Tribune 
forsakes the abuse of the friends of the Ne¬ 
braska bill, and turns upon, me. Even were 
the abovo letter genuine, it would net justify 
the attacks of the Tribune upon me, for that 
paper has my previous record. It knows my 
views, recorded in its own columns, on the yeas 
and nays, all through Mr. Polk’s and General 
Taylor’s Administrations; and those views may 
be briefly summed up thus: 

“ Wherever Congress has the power, it 
should exercise it, to prevent the extension of 
slavery.” 

The first olause of the letter would mean 
that tho bill is now before the Senate. When 
the bill comes to the House, Mr. Cutting, of 
New York, or some one else, will move to refer 
it to the Committee of the Whole; and I hope 
it will be so referred, and thus make short 
work of it. This, in view of my former course, 
would be a fair construction; for I was confi¬ 
dent that the success of Mr. Cutting’s motion 
would kill the bill forever, as you know it did 
that one, and that the House had to take an¬ 
other. 

The second clause of the letter, if genuine, 
would not bear tho construction that 1 wanted 
office for myself or friends, or that I would 
vote for the bill rafter than differ from them ; 
for I had always differed from them on this 
subject. And, besides, I have the notorious 
fact before me, that they had been very unsuc¬ 
cessful in getting for our State its due share of 
offices, and so there could be nothing hoped 
for in that direotion. A fair construction of 
these favors referred to, would be such as a 
member, of Congress would, in a faithful dis¬ 
charge of his duty, have a right to aek of a 
colleague in a co-ordinate branch. Whilst a 
bill was pending before the Senate, the Sen¬ 
ators had these duties to discharge; and it ill 
beoame me, as a oolleague of theirs, to cen¬ 
sure their course. But, when the bill came 
before the House, it was my right and duty to 
take an independent oourso; and, if then I 
differed from them, they had no right to com¬ 
plain, nor was I to be moved if they did. 

My prior oourse in Congress would have 
justified suoh a constellation, had the letter 
beon, genuine. 

As I had not kept a copy cf my letters, and 
as I had had the assistance of a olerk in many 
instances, before making any stir about this 
pretended letter, 1 deemed it my duty to write 
to my friends for a certified copy of any letter 
I bad written to David Wheeler, Esq., and the 
oircumstanoes attending the publication of this 
pretended letter. 

That certified oopy is as follows: 

Washington, February 26, 4854. 

Dear Sir: Yours received with great pleas¬ 
ure. There is no business for a route agent to 
do now—there being only Geneva and De 
Kalb Centro on the railroad. There will be 
likely to be no agent until the road reaches 
Fulton. 

Who shall he postmaster at Blackberry De¬ 
pot ? I must get a separate office there, and 
not disturb yours. 

You talk about my oourse on Nebraska. 

_ i aware, my dear sir, that I am not in the 
Senate, where, I have no doubt, my friends 
would like to see me. When the Nebraska 
bill comes to the House, we hope to make quick 
work' with it. 

I have to use our Senators too often to quar¬ 
rel with them unnecessarily. But, when re¬ 
sponsibilities legitimately devolve on me, I am 

)t the man you voted for if I do not meet them 

becomes a Representative of my people. 

Your ob’t serv’t, Jno. Wentworth. 

D. Wheeler. 

I, William B. West, of Blaokberry, Kane 
county, Illinois, do certify that tho above is a 
correct oopy of a letter from the Hon. John 
Wentworth to David Wheeler. 

William B. West. 

Dated Blackberry, III, July 7, 1854. 

The difference between tho two letters is very 
apparent. The last is a mere business letter, in 
answer to one written touching the arrange¬ 
ment of the mail upon a railroad route that 
had just been opened in that locality. 

The circumstances attending the publication 
of the fraudulent letter were as follows: 

Certain gentlemen, calling themselves Ne¬ 
braska Democrats, had come to the conclusion 
that it would bo better to elect a YVhig to Con¬ 
gress, than a Democrat who had opposed the 
Nebraska bill, who would he likely to oppose 
that whole series of Slavery propaganding 
measures of whioh the repe&l of the Missouri 
Compromise was but the beginning, and they 
were consulting with eortain gentlemen of the 
Whig party, when it was stated to them that a 
gentleman, who had been an agent for a ce 
tain newspaper opposed to mo, had heard 
letter read by this David Wheeler, whioh as¬ 
serted that 1 had made up my mind to go with 
our Senators. An effort was at onoe resolved 
upon, to get a copy or a sight of that letter: 
but it resulted in a report that the letter was 
destroyed. Under a general belief that such 
was the ease, this letter published in tho Tri¬ 
bune was fabricated and sent out to Mr. Whee¬ 
ler’s county, to a Whig paper, for publication, 
in order to give a stronger confirmation to it. 
Copies of the paper containing it were then 
forwarded to the Tribune, and thus was the 
pretext furnished for th8 desired separation of 
myself from my Whig colleagues in the Tri¬ 
bune’s general recommendation that all who 
opposed the Nebraska bill should he re-eleoted. 
It was a base fraud, got up on purpose to give 
the New York Tribune a pretext to denounce 
me because I am a Democrat; which it seems 
very ready to do, as it yields its columns to 
those Illinois politicians here, who, by tele¬ 
graphic despatches and letters, have been play¬ 
ing their part in this programme to injure me, 
or any Democrat of similar views to myself. 

No longer ago than the 276b, it published 
an infamously libellous article against me, in 
a letter dated in this city on the 26ih. That 
letter was either written by or under the dic¬ 
tation of a citizen of Illinois, who is a party 
to this Chicago programme. It charges me 
with altering the Minnesota Land bill, when 
I was absent from the city when the bill was 
so altered, and when it passed both House and 
Senate; and this, too, after the Tribune itself I 
had published the fact that General Stevens, 
of Miohigan, had Btated, upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives, that he gave the 
order to have the bill altered, and that the 
Clerk himself made the alteration under his 
direotion. A committee has since reported 
upon this matter, and corroborated the state¬ 
ment of General Stevens, and implicated no¬ 
body at all criminally. Yet the Tribune has 
made no allusion to its charge on me. 

I know the caros attending editorial life, 
and that many articles must necessarily creep 
into a paper of the size of the Tribune, without 
the observation of its editors, on the generous 
confidence in its political friends. I cannot 
think that Mr. Greeley, or any of his associates, 
bear any personal ill-will to me. But I think 
that, in its desire to help the Whig party, its 
editors have given up its columns to men in 
Illinois opposed to them on the slavery ques¬ 
tion, who are using some of its politioal friends 
to assail me. And, lest this same game may 
be played upon other Democrats who voted 
against the Nebraska bill, through Whigs who 
think the triumph of the Whig party in their 
locality paramount to the support of Demo¬ 
orats who resisted, to the last, the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, I have deemed it my 
duty to make this publication. 

Whilst theword has gone out through many 
Whig papers, that all the members of Con¬ 
gress should be returned, without distinction 
of party, who voted against tho Nebraska 
bill, if there is an understanding that this shall 
apply only to Whigs, it is time the country so 


understood it. For, whilst my own ambition 
for Congressional life is more than realized, ! 
cannot, as a decided opponent of any further 
extension of Slavery, or any further strength¬ 
ening of the Slave Power, close my ey6s to the 
awful consequences, in the future legislation oi 
this country, of defeating the re-eleetion of the 
few Northern Demoorats who did their whole 
duty in the late oontest for the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise Law. 

The edict has gone out, that “ not one mus 
be returned—better have Whigs than them ! ’ 
If Northern Whigs, with loud professions o 
Anti-Slavery sentiments, see fit to assist in car 
rying out this ediot, I shall have accomplished 
the purpose of this letter, if I shall prevent the 
Democrats opposed to tho repeal of the Mis 
souri Compromise law, who may be candidate; 
for re-eleetion, from being taken by surprise. 

By the insertion of this letter in your ool 
umns, you will greatly oblige 
Your obedient servant, 

John Wentworth. 

Washington, Aug. 4, 1854. 


The Cholera. —A meeting of the Aoaderoj 
of Medicine of New York has been held, al 
whioh it was agreed that painless diarrhoea is t 
sure precursor of every case of cholera, whili 
eolio never leads to it; and that this painles. 
diarrhoea is entirely curable. They say thf 
disease is less violent than in 1852, but more sc 
than in 1849. As to treatment, perfect rest wai 
insisted on as of the first importance; then opiurr 
and calomel. For tho diarrhoea they general!} 
advised stimulant purgatives. They agrcec 
that cholera was hut feebly oontagious. 


MARKETS. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 14.—Rye flour iB held al 
5.50 per bbl. Wheat is lower—sales of rod, a< 
$1.60 a $1 65; white, $1.70 a $1.75. Corn, 7S 
80 cents. Oats firmer—sales at 38 a 39 ots 
Baltimore, Aug. 14.—Sales cf Howard Streel 
flour, at $7.75 a $7.81; City Mills, $7. Salef 
of prime white wheat, at $1.68; red, S4-.40 8 
$1.60. Corn—white, 73 cents; yellow, 71 a T. 
cents. Oats—sales of 16,000 bushels, at 38 i 
42 cents. Sales of 2,000 bushels rye, at 95 ots 
a $1.05. 


MARRIAGE. 

On Thursday morning, July 27, by F.’der S 
K. Hoshour, Isaac H. Julian to Miss Eliza 
[ Bain, all of Wayne county, Indiana. 


For Governor —David Potts. 

For Supreme Judge —William M. Stephen 


For Canal Commissioner —George R. Riddle 


FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 


At a meeting of tho Free Democratic State Centra 
Committee, held in Philadelphia, August 1st, the fol 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

11 That a Free Democratic Mass Convention bo helc 
Harrisburg on the 30th day of August instant, t( 
tisidor the policy and duty of tho Free Democratic 
party in the present crisis, unless there should be a 
People’s hjass Convention of tloso opposed to the ag¬ 
gressions of Slavery, as proposed at meetings latelj 
held in Tioga county and elsewhere, called about 
that time, in whioh event the Free Democracy wili 
assemble at the time and plaoe selected for such Con¬ 
vention.” 

The important issues now deponding, and tho pres- 
ont position of parties in this State; the necessity foi 
vigorous and united action on the part of those whe 
desire to interpose effectually to resist the alarming 
encroachments of the: Slave Power—these are eiroum- 
stanco3 whioh call loudly upon every friend of Fsee- 
dom to rally to this gathering, and thus strengthen 
tho hands of tho independent men of all parties who 
neot in suoh General Convention, should one be 
held, or otherwise, by thoir numbers and zeal, to give 
confidence in any oourso of action whioh the Free 
Democratie party may decide upon. 

Wit. B. Thomas, Chairman. 

0. P. Jones, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, August 2,1854, 


DR. McLANE’S 


L EBRATED VERMIFUGE AND LIVER FILLS. 


D5?“ A singular combination, but very effeotual 
5 the following will show: 

New York, November 20,1852. 
Knowing, from experience, tho valuable qualitiei 
of Dr. McLane’s Vermifuge and Liver Pills, I hav< 
r some time back considered it my duty and mad( 
my business to make those artioles known wher 
ever I went among my friends. A short time ago ] 
becamo acquainted with the ease of a young girl 
who seemed to be troubled with worms and livei 
complaint at the same time, and bad beon sufferinj 
mo two months. Through my persuasion, sh( 
purchased one bottle of Dr. McLano’s Vormifug* 
and one box of Liver Pills, whioh she took aoooid 
i directions. The result was, she passed a largi 
quantity of worms, and thinks that one box more o 
tho Pills will restoro her to perfeot health. Hei 
and residence ean be learned by calling on E 
L. Theall, Druggist, oomer of Rutger and Monroi 
streets. 

P. S. Dr. McLane’s celebrated Vermifuge am 
Liver Pills can both bo obtained at any of the re 
speotable Drug Stores in this city. 

03*- Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
and take none but, Dr. KcLANE’S VERMIFUGI 
AND LIVER PILLS. There are other Vermifuge: 
and Pills now before the publio, but all comparative 
ly worthless. 2 


HEtV YORK EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, 
And First Premium Dress-Making and Milli 
nery Establishment. 

M ME. DEMOREST, Importer, Dosigner, and Re 
porter of Fashions, and inventor of tho firs 
Premium Ladies’ Excelsior Dress Model, and th 
Children’s Magic Dress Chart, 375 Broadway. 

Plain and Richly Trimmed fall-sized accurate pal 
terns, of ail the novol, elegant, or useful designs, fo 
Ladies’, Children’s, and Infants’ Costume, in advanc 
of the published modes. 

The science of Dross-Cutting taught perfectly, i 
one easy lesson, at $2 50. 

Dross Patterns out to fit the form with unerrin. 


Aug.’lf .' 11 


e latest, styles, at the lowest pi 


NEW YORK LUNG INSTITUTE, 

No. 6 Bond street. 

Under the charge and control oi Giulford I>, 6'an- 


T HIS Institution is established for the exclusiv 
treatment of all chronio diseases of the Lunj 
and Throat, by Dr. Sanborn’s new system of inha 
breathing, medicated vapors. In effecting 


radical euro of this class of diseases, no medicine < 
any kind is given into the stomach, but the trea 
ment is directed and intended to remove the cans 
and not to palliate or smother symptoms. Dr. Sai 
born was the first to advocate that Consumption 
primarily a local disease, having its origin in the a 
cells of the Lungs, and not in. the blood, as is the o: 
thodox belief at the present day. Hence he applii 
his remedies to the part affected, and not into tt 


stomach, which roquires no medication. Bis succ< 
in effecting a radical onre of Consumption, befo: 
oavities are formed in the Lungs, by his method < 
treatment, is a oomplete and perfect triumph ovi 
the old antiquated method of using the Btomaoh for 
drug-shop. Patients are given food, not physic. 

Persons who are convinced that they have a di 
ease of the Longs or Throat, whioh requires medioi 
treatment, should not fail to apply for advice < 
treatment at tho New York Lung Institute, eithi 
personally or by letter, giving a clear and fall hi 
tory of their oaso, when thoir disease will be detec 
od with unerring oertainty, and treated with a su 
ooss hitherto unknown. 

Owing to the many and frequent applications fro 
those at a distance,’ who are unable to visit Now Yoi 
and place themselves under my personal care and d 
roction, I have been induced to jffaoe in the hands 
responsible agents my “ Celebrated Lung Vapor 
the same as is used at the Lung Institute, with sue 
unparalleled success, in Lung and Throat disease 
This remedy is inhaled, or breathed, from a spon| 
held to the face, by which method it is brought ini 
direct oontaot with overy part of tho Lurgs. It 
sent by express to the address of any porson enoio. 
ing $5, or two packages for $9, with clear and fu 
directions for use. Such persons have the privileg 
of a weekly oorrespondenoe in regard to their oas 
when any further advice or treatment which seen 
necessary to hasten their recovery will be givei 
without extra charge. All communications shoul 
be addressed to Dr. G. D. SANBORN, Lung Inst: 
tute, No 6 Bond street, Now York. 

The Medicated Lung Vapor is sold in the prineipt 
cities in the United States. Orders for the agene, 
address to N. S. DAY, Proprietor, 

Aug. 17. No. 114 Chambers st, New York. 


GRATIS! 

A FEW words on tho rational treatment, withon 
medicine, of local weakness, nervous debilitj 
loss of memory, love of solitude, self-distrust, dizzi 
ness, pimples on the faee, and other infirmities of mai 
By this entirely new and highly successful treatmtn: 
every one is enabled to cure himself perfectly, and a 
■’ ’ ‘ possible cost. Sent to any address, post fre< 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

GERRIT SMITH TOJilS CONSTITUENTS. 

Washington , August 7, 1854. 
To Mr Constituents : 

To the end, that you might have ample 
time to look around you for my successor, 
I apprised you, some weeks ago, of my 
intention to resign my seat in Congress, 
at the close of the present session. I now 
inform you, that I have fulfilled this inten¬ 
tion. The session ended, to-day; and, 
to-day, I have sent to the Secretary of 
State, at Albany, the necessary evidence 
of my actual resignation. 

I take this occasion for saying, that I 
am happy to learn of your favorable re¬ 
gard for my general course in Congress ; 
and that I am sorry, though not surprised, 
to learn, that there are some things in it, 
with which a few—perhaps, more than a 
few—of you are dissatisfied. 

And, now, since I have adverted to this 
dissatisfaction, it seems proper to say 
more. How much more ? Shall I but 
add the simple declaration, that, concern¬ 
ing the things with which you are dissat¬ 
isfied, I did what I thought to be right ? 
To stop there would not be sufficiently 
respectful to you. You are entitled to my 
reasons—to, at teast, the principal of 
them—for this part of my official conduct: 
and, I add, that I am not to be impatient 
with you, if they shall fail to satisfy you. 
Nay, I am not to be so vain, as to sup¬ 
pose, that it is possible to render sound 
and satisfying reasons for all the numer¬ 
ous things, which I have said and done, 
in Congress. That a life, always so full of 
enoTB, before my coming to Congress, was 
to be entirely empty of them, whilst in 
Congress, was not to be expected, either 
by my constituents, or by myself. 

I have, always, suffered, very greatly 
and very unjustly, in the world’s esteem, 
because the world has, always, persisted 
in judging me, by the light of its own, in¬ 
stead of my own, creeds and practices. To 
try a man’s consistency, he must be tried 
by himself: and to try his integrity even, 
he must, to no small extent, be tried by 
himself—by his own beliefs and deeds— 
by his own life, both speculative and prac¬ 
tical. 

I noticed strictures upon almost the 
very first sentence of my very first speech 
in Congress, which taught me, that my 
official, no more than my private, life, was 
to be exempt from the injustice to which 
I have, here, alluded. It so happened, 
that I began that speech with expressions 
of civility toward those around me, and 
with kind and charitable interpretations 
of the differences between them and my¬ 
self. No sooner was the speech in 
print than many abolitionists complained 
of my courtesy to slaveholders; and in¬ 
sisted, that I had been guilty of making 
light of the radical differences between 
slavery and abolition—between slavehold¬ 
ers and abolitionists. Assuming, as they 
did, that 1 was but “ a one-idea abolition¬ 
ist,” they further, and very naturally, as¬ 
sumed, that I stood up to make that speech, 
with nothing, but slavery and slaveholders, 
in my eye. Two things, which they should 
have remembered, they seemed entirely to 
have forgotten. One of these is, that I 
entered Congress with such peculiar the¬ 
ories of civil government—matured and 
cherished, however visionary and false— 
as, I foresaw, must be, continually, bring¬ 
ing out differences between my associates 
and myself, not on the question of slavery 
only, but on innumerable other questions 
also. The other is, that, among these 
theories, is the duty, resting imperatively 
on the inmates of a legislative hall, to know 
nothing, whilst in such hall, of each oth¬ 
er’s private character and private relations ; 
and to recognise, and treat, each other as 
gentlemen. This much, at least then, can 
be said in vindication of the opening of 
the speech in question—that, however 
little it corresponded with the views of 
others, it faithfully reflected my own : and 
that, so far as it is the duty of every man 
to be, in all circumstances himself, and 
the duty of all others to judge him by him¬ 
self, I was not obnoxious to criticism. 

The first complaint of my conduct in 
Congress, save that, which I have, just 
now, incidentally referred to, was, that I 
voted against the “Homestead Bill”— 
and, that, too, after having made a speech 
in its favor. This apparent inconsistency 
is disposed of by the single remark, that 
it was not, until after the speech, that the 
bill was so amended, as to confine its ben¬ 
efits to white persons. But to relieve my¬ 
self of this apparent inconsistency fal's 
very far short of setting me wholly right, 
iu the eyes of my critics. None the less 
will they continue to say, that, notwith¬ 
standing the amendment debarred me 
from doing justice to the blacks, I should 
still have been ready to do justice to the 
whites, and, therefore, to vote for the bill. 
But what if they should come to believe, 
as, I hold, all persons should believe, that 
it is not the Government, but the people— 
and the people equally — that own the 
land ?—then, they would promptly acquit 
me of all blame in the case. If, for the 
eake 4 _ of illustration, the light-eyed man 
and the dark-eyed man do each really 
own eighty acres of the public land ; then, 
beyond all doubt, it is not justice, which 
is done to the light-eyed man, in voting 
him one-hundred and sixty acres, and in 
leaving none for the dark-eyed' man. 
That cannot be justice, which is made up, 
so essentially, of injustice. That cannot 
be justice, which robs one man to add the 
spoils of robbery to the already full share 
of another. It is true, that this is only a 
supposed case, which I have, here, pre- 
eented. But, manifestly, the principle, in 
the actual case before us, is the same as 
in this supposed case. Manifestly, the 
argument could, in no wise, be affected 
by substituting a light-skinned man for the 
light-eyed one, and a dark-skinned man 
for the dark-eyed one. Manifestly, the 
rights of men can no more turn on the 
color of .the skin than on the color of the 
eye. 

I trust, that nothing I have here said will 
be construed into an impeachment of the 
integrity of those, who voted for the 
“ Homestead Bill.” Among them are some, 
whom I know to be good, as well as wise, 
men. They surveyed the subject in the 
light of their own philosophy, and not in 
the light of mine : and, hence, they saw’ 
not, that their vote went to involve both 
themselves and the recipients of the land 
in the guilt of robbery. 

The next complaint, which came to my 
ears, was, that I refused to become a party 
to the plan for preventing the taking of 
the vote on the Nebraska bill. This re¬ 
fusal was a great grief to the abolitionists 
in both Houses of Congress : and I scarce¬ 
ly need say, that I love them too well not 
to grieve in their grief. Nevertheless, I 
had to persist in the refusal, and in stand¬ 
ing alone. The wisest of men and the 
best of men, entreated me, over and over 
again, by my regard for my reputation, 
and by all, that is precious in the cause of 
freedom, not to persevere in this singular¬ 
ity. Nevertheless—and, that, too, notwith¬ 
standing obstinacy had never been im¬ 
puted to me—I was immovable. How 
could I be moved, when it was my con¬ 
victions, that fastened me to my posi¬ 
tion } 1 ears before, in the calm studies 

of my secluded home, I had adopted the 


democratic theory—not nominally and 
coldly and partially—but really and ear¬ 
nestly and fully: and the conclusions, 
which I had arrived at, in circumstances 
so favorable for arriving at just conclu¬ 
sions, I was entirely unwilling to repeal, 
in a season of excitement *nd temptation. 
I spoke of the democratic theory. But 
the soul of that theory is the majority prin¬ 
ciple. Hence, to violate this principle is 
to abandon that theory. I was, frequently, 
told, that those rules of the House, in the 
expert use of which the taking of the vote 
on the Nebraska bill could be staved off 
indefinitely, were made for the very pur¬ 
pose of enabling the minority to hold the 
majority at bay, whenever it might please 
to do so. But this did not influence me. 
For, in the first place, I could not believe, 
that they were made for so wrongful—for 
so anti-democratic—a purpose: and, in the 
second place, even had I thus believed, I, 
nevertheless, could not have consented to 
use them for that purpose. There is 
no rule—nay, there is no enactment, how¬ 
ever solemn or commanding, that I can 
consent to wield against the all-vital and 
sacred majority principle; or, in other 
words, against democracy itself. 

When I complained, that the plan in 
question was revolution, I was charged 
with inconsistency;—inconsistency with 
my well-known readiness to rescue a fu¬ 
gitive slave. It is true, that I would res¬ 
cue a fugitive slave. Nevertheless, I felt 
not the pertinence of the charge of incon¬ 
sistency. In rescuing him, I take my 
stand outside of the Government, and 
am a confessed revolutionist. Let it be 
remembered, that it is only, whilst and 
where, I am inside of the Government, 
that I acknowledge myself bound to bow 
to the will of the majority. I bow to it in 
the legislative hall and in the court-room ; 
and everywhere and always do I bow to it; 
until the purposed execution of the decree, 
that is intolerable. Then I rebel. They are 
guilty of anticipating the only proper time 
for rebellion, who resort to it, during the 
process of legislation. I sit in the House 
of Representatives, arfd hear my fellow- 
members discuss, and see them vote upon, 
a bill, which wrongs me greatly. Argu¬ 
ment and persuasion and my vote are all, 
that I can, legitimately, oppose to its pas¬ 
sage. If it pass, and its enforcement be 
contemplated, it will be, then, for me to 
decide whether to rebel against the Gov¬ 
ernment, and to resist the enforcement. 

I need say no more, in explanation, 
or defence, of my grounds for refusing 
to go into the scheme to prevent the 
majority from bringing the House to a vote 
on the Nebraska bill. I will, however, 
before leaving this subject, advert to the 
fact, that for refusing to go into this 
scheme—into this physical struggle, which 
continued through thirty-five successive 
hours—into this strife to see which party 
could go the longer, without sleeping, 
and eating, and, I would that I could add, 
without drinking also—my reputation for 
fidelity to the anti-slavery cause has suf¬ 
fered not a little, in some quarters. More¬ 
over, it is not only in this wise, that I 
suffered loss by refusing to follow the 
multitude on that occasion. My reputa¬ 
tion fpr a sound understanding, poor as it 
was before—and poor as that of every 
radical and earnest abolitionist must con¬ 
tinue to be, until abolition shall be in the 
ascendant—is far poorer now. It is, I 
suppose, for my singularity on that mem¬ 
orable occasion, that a very distinguished 
and much-esteemed editor tells the world, 
that I am “ deficient in common sense.” 

I am happy, to believe, however, that this 
editor will readily admit, that it is far bet¬ 
ter to be “ deficient in common sense ” 
than in common honesty: and that, when 
he shall have read this letter, he will clearly 
see, that, with my views of the compre¬ 
hensive and sacred claims of the majority 
principle, I could not have gone into the 
combination in question, and yet have re¬ 
tained common honesty. I was a fool in 
this editor’s esteem not to go into it. But 
he will now, perceive, that I would have 
been a rogue, had I gone into it. He will, 
now, be glad, that I did not go into it. For 
much as he values knowledge, he values 
integrity more. And were he, now, to 
meet me, he would press my hand, and 
thank me, that I played the fool in pref¬ 
erence to playing the rogue. 

By the way, will not this' editor allow 
me to remind him, that when, a little 
more than three short years ago, I went 
into different parts of our Stale to speak 
against certain Senators for their daring 
to prevent the necessary majority of the 
Senate from passing the Canal bill, he 
had no censures, but rather praises, to 
bestow on me ? It is true, that he and I 
both desired the success of the Canal bill; 
and that we both desired the defeat of th 
Nebraska bill. And it is true, therefore 
that, whilst my principles worked fori i 
and my interests and wishes, in the for 
mer case, they worked, (at least, as some 
thought,) against them, in. the lattei 
Was this, however, a good reason whyl 
should not allow them to work in the la 
ter, as well as in the former, case ? I ask 
this editor—I ask the world—how it was 
possible for me to fall in with this policy 
of preventing the vote on the Nebraska 
bill, unless I was, also, prepared to revoke 
my condemnation of the like policy on 
the part of the Senators, to whom I have 
referred. 

Let it not be thought, that I call in 
question either the wisdom or integrity of 
the members of Congress, who went into 
this combination. Wiser and better men 
than myself went into it. Nevertheless, 
they could not have gone into it, had they 
entertained my views, be those views 
sound or false, of the rights of the major¬ 
ity. 

Ere leaving the Nebraska bill, I will 
briefly refer to the censures, which have 
been cast on one of my private letters, 
The whole, or none, of that letter should 
have been printed. I was sorry to see 
disjointed parts of it in print. The letter 
is not before me. But, I remember, that 
I spoke in it against night-sessions of 
Congress, and declared, that, had the 
hour of three in the morning been appoint¬ 
ed for taking the vote on the Nebraska bill, 

I should not have been present. This dec¬ 
laration has been seized on, to show 
my low estimate of the value of the anti¬ 
slavery cause. Now, I have not one word 
to offer in proof, that I do, really and 
greatly, love this cause. If proof to this 
end is still lacking, even after more than 
a quarter of a century’s profession of such 
love, then, most certainly, no proof can 
be found, that can supply the lack. 

It is contended, that I would have been 
as much bound, in the supposed case, to 
have been present, at the taking of the 
vote, as the editor of a daily newspaper is 
to be often at his desk, until a late hour 
of the night; and (it might have been ad¬ 
ded, with as much propriety) as the phy¬ 
sician is, to pass the whole night often, at 
the bedside of his patient. Now, not to 
say, that this night-labor, on the part of 
the editor and physician, is a foreseen and 
voluntarily incurred one, and is, therefore, 
in this respect, most widely distinguish¬ 
able from the three o’clock appointment; it 
is enough to say, that this night-labor is a 
necessity, and that this three o’clock ap¬ 
pointment is not; and that, hence, it is ab¬ 
surd to refer to the labor to justify the ap- 
1 pointment. Had It aken the ground not to 


obey any summons to appear in Congress, 
at three o’clock in the morning—not even 
that, which was prompted by the sudden 
landing of a mighty enemy, or by any other 
necessity—then, I confess, it would have 
been proper to rebuke me for resisting a 
necessity; and proper to put me to shame 
by pointing me to the faithful editor and 
physician, who yield a prompt obedience 
to the necessities, which come upon 
them. 

I denied, that the three o’clock appoint¬ 
ment would have been a necessity. This 
denial is abundantly justified by the fact, 
that there is nothing in the Nebraska bill 
to make the taking of the vote on it ne¬ 
cessary, at any time; and by the further 
fact, that if there is, there, nevertheless, 
remained months before the close of the 
session, and abundant opportunity for the 
transaction of all the possible business of 
Congress by daylight. 

I might dwell on many objections to giv¬ 
ing my countenance to this three o’clock 
appointment. I will detain you with only 
a few of them; and with but glances at 
these. 1st. Some members of Congress 
are, either from age or other causes, too 
feeble to be compelled, unless in a case of 
absolute necessity, to leave their beds, at 
such an unusual hour for leaving them. 
2d. At this sleepy hour, few persons are 
in a state for the wise and safe transaction 
of important business. 3d. As the friend 
of temperance, both my lips and example 
shall ever testify against any night-session 
of Congress, that is not called for by the 
clearest necessity. What if the majority 
had appointed the taking of the vote on 
the Nebraska question, in a dramshop ? 
Would you have had me present ? I trust 
not. But are you, yet, to learn, that the 
scenes of a night-session of Congress do 
not, always, differ, in all respects, from 
the scenes of a dramshop ? I was present, 
a part of the night-session, in which the 
final vote on the Nebraska bill was taken ; 
and I was well convinced, that Congress 
should avoid all unnecessary night-ses¬ 
sions, until Congress loves temperance 
more, and rum less. Never .did I witness 
more gross drunkenness, than I witnessed 
on that occasion. I had to remain until 
eleven o’clock—for I had to remain, until 
I could record my vote against the pro-sla¬ 
very bill. After that, I hurried away, full 
of shame and sorrow. 

It so happened, that Lord Elgin, the 
Governor of Canada, sat by my side, for 
an hour or more, during that evening of, 
sad recollections. The drunkenness was 
perceived by him, as well as by myself. I 
might rather say, it glared upon his obser¬ 
vation, as well as upon my own. It was, 
certainly, very polite and kind in him to 
tell me, as he did, in the course of our 
conversation respecting this disgraceful 
scene, that he had witnessed shameful dis¬ 
order in the British Parliament. Neverthe¬ 
less, his politeness and kindness did not 
relieve me of my deep mortification. 

But, I shall, perhaps, be told, that were 
it, once, understood, that the friends of 
temperance, and decency, and good hours, 
refuse to appear in Congress, the latter part 
of the night; advantage would be taken of 
the refusal, and that part of the night 
would be chosen for mischievous and 
wicked legislation. This supposes two 
things, however, neither of which, I trust, 
is supposable. It supposes, 1st, that a 
majority of the members of Congress 
would be guilty of such an outrage ; and, 
2d, that the people would be patient under 
it. Had the Nebraska bill been passed by 
calling us from our beds at three o’clock, 
the people would haTe seen, in this dis¬ 
graceful fact, another and a strong reason 
for condemning this bill and its supporters. 

I proceed to notice another, and, so far 
as I know, the only other, passage in my 
Congressional history, that has provoked 
the public censure. I spoke in favor of 
annexing Cuba to the United States:— 
and this, too, even though the slavery of 
that island were not previously abolished. 
For having so spoken, I have seen myself 
held up in the newspapers as a filibuster. 
But I had supposed the filibuster to be 
one, who would get Cuba either by vio¬ 
lence or by money: and, in the speech 
referred to, I expressly discarded both 
these means. The union between Cuba 
and the United States, which I approved, 
is peaceful, and without purchase. It is 
to take place, on the sole condition of the 
choice of the two parties—the people of 
Cuba and the people of the United States. 
Their choice of the union authorizes the 
union: and, that too, even though all 
other peoples, Spain herself included, for¬ 
bid it. Indeed, it was only to illustrate 
the leading doctrine of that part of my 
speech—the doctrine, that peoples may 
unite and divide, as themselves, not as 
others, please—that I made my reference 
to Cuba. 

But whom do I mean Jry the people of 
Cuba ? The public suppose, that I of 
course, mean little else than the handful 
of slaveholders, aristocrats, and tyrants, 
upon that island. But, I do not consent 
to be concluded by theirsupposition. I do 
not consent to wear their spectacles, nor 
to be measured by their measuring-line, 
nor to be interpreted by their laws of in¬ 
terpretation. 

It is now more than a dozen years, since 
I stood up to read, in a very large assem¬ 
bly, my “Address to the Slaves of the 
United States.” This Address acknowl¬ 
edges slaves to be of the people, and of 
equal rights with any other portion of the 
people; and, I add, that it, therefore, made 
me more enemies than any other paper I 
had ever written. I stop not now to jus¬ 
tify anything in that paper. All my reason 
for referring to it is, to say, that, whether 
its doctrines are true or false, they should, 
at least, serve to shield me from the impu¬ 
tation of ignoring slaves, when I speak of 
the people. Whomsoever others mean, 
when they speak of the people of Cuba, I 
mean, when I speak of them, the black, as 
well as the white—the bond, as well as 
the free. If the poor, outraged slaves of 
that island prefer to be identified with the 
institutions, fortunes, and prospects, of 
our country, such preference should be 
allowed to weigh as much, as the like 
preference of any other equal portion of 
her people. To say, that their “ poor, 
poor, dumb mouths ” are to be unheeded, 
and that they are to be denied annexation 
to the people of the United States, unless 
their slavery is previously abolished, is as 
unreasonable, as to say, that the Canadi¬ 
ans shall not be annexed to us, until the 
land-monopoly, which oppresses so many 
of them, is abolished. The calamities of 
neither the one, nor the other, are to be 
allowed to work a forfeiture of their 
rights. 

Now, are the people of Cuba, in my 
sense of the word people, in favor of uni¬ 
ting Cuba with our nation? If they are, 
then, and only then, so far as Cuba is con¬ 
cerned, am I in favor of it. Are the peo¬ 
ple of the United States in favor of it? I 
can answer for but one of them : and my 
answer is, that I am. Why am I? I need 
not explain why, aside from the existence 
of slavery in Cuba, I am in favor of the 
union—for, aside from that, who are not 
in favor of it? It is from my conclusion, 
that the people of the United States should 
be willing to unite with the people of Cu¬ 
ba, even though Cuban slavery be not pre¬ 
viously abolished, that so many dissent. 

It is not because geographical, and com¬ 


mercial, and various kindred considerations 
do so loudly call for the blending of Cuba 
with our country, that, in spite of my be¬ 
ing an abolitionist, I go for it, It is be¬ 
cause I am an abolitionist, more than 
because I am anything else, that I desire 
this blending. 

With the slaves of no part of the world 
have I sympathized more deeply than with 
the slaves of Cuba—for theirs is the cru- j 
ellest and most brutifying of all the types 
of bondage. Practically, American sla¬ 
very is not so bad as Spanish; though, in 
theory, it is more absolute and abomina¬ 
ble than any other. Happily for its vic¬ 
tims, American slavery encounters, and is 
modified by, a higher civilization than that, 
which ^pervades the dominions of Spain, 
and rejoices in bull-fights. As an abo¬ 
litionist then, and as one, who feels pity 
for ejrery slave, I should be glad to see the 
condition of the slaves of Cuba*bettered 
by the substitution of American usages 
and American influences for Spanish Usa¬ 
ges and Spanish influences. And who 
knows but American laws, in regard to 
slavery, will, ere long, be “rightly inter¬ 
preted?” The hope, (though not strong,) 
that they may be, and the fact, that thereby 
American slavery would be “ short-lived,” 
did somewhat encourage me, as the reader 
of the speech in question has seen, “ to 
risk the subjection of Cuban slavery to a 
common fate with our own.” 

Again, as an abolitionist, I desire the 
annexation of Cuba to our country, be¬ 
cause that would end the connection of 
Cuba with the African slave trade ; and 
would, also, go far to end that trade, 
everywhere. I do not forget the charge, 
that American slaveholders are in favor of 
re-opening that trade with this country. 
But, I know, that the charge is nonsensi¬ 
cal. Not only does their interest forbid 
it: but I do them no more than justice 
when I say, that their civilization forbids 
it. They have outgrown the barbarism of 
the African slave trade. May they speed¬ 
ily outgrow other barbarisms, which fall 
but little short of it! 

I said, that, for having made the speech 
referred to—I mean my speech on the 
Mexican Treaty—the newspapers have 
called me a “ filibuster.” They have call¬ 
ed me “pro-slavery” also. But if to be 
in favor of annexing Cuba to our nation 
makes me “ pro-slavery,” then I have 
been “ pro-slavery ” for years, as those of 
you know, who,, for years, have heard me 
speak in favor of it. I readily admit, that 
if I stood on the platform, occupied by 
many anti-slavery men, and had a creed 
made up of nothing else than “no more 
slave territory,” I should deserve to be 
stigmatized as “pro-slavery” for consent¬ 
ing to have Cuba come with her slavery 
into our nation—for then, according to 
my own creed, I should.be “ pro-slavery.” 
But, I thank God, that he has not left me 
to take my stand on that narrow platform, 
nor on any other like it. My anti-slavery 
creed recognises no law, anywhere, for 
the highest possible crime against the in¬ 
terests, and rights, and nature of man. In 
other words, I know no law for the slave¬ 
ry, which exists in any of the present, or 
which shall exist, in any of the future, ter¬ 
ritory of this nation—no law for the en¬ 
slavement of any one, either in Cuba or 
America. I care not what Statute books, 
or even Constitutions, may say to the con¬ 
trary. To every man, who has a soul in 
him—to every man, that is a man—truth 
and honesty are infinitely more authorita¬ 
tive than Statute books - and Constitu¬ 
tions :—and, by all, that is precious in 
truth and honesty, I will never enforce as 
law, nor even know as law, against anoth¬ 
er, that which, if applied to myself, all, 
that is' within me, would scorn and scout 
as law. 

The apprehension, that American sla¬ 
very would be made strong and enduring 
by the accession of Cuban slavery, is 
not well founded. Such a new element 
in our slavery might, for various reasons, 
contribute very effectively to work the ruin 
of the whole. But, however this may be, 
who, that desires the overthrow of Ameri¬ 
can slavery, does not rejoice, that France 
and England and other nations have, in 
our day, rid themselves of slavery, and 
arrayed their influence, if not designedly, 
nevertheless none the less effectually, 
against American slavery? And who of 
them should not rejoice to see Spain also 
quit the pro-slavery party—the party of 
pro-slavery nations—to join the anti-sla¬ 
very party, and the party of anti-slavery na¬ 
tions ? But to rid her of Cuba is thus to 
change her relations and influence. Let 
all the other nations of the earth shake 
themselves of slavery—even though it be 
into the lap of America. For were the 
whole of the foul thing gathered there, no 
sympathy with it could be found elsewhere; 
and, hence, its years would be few. 

I trust, that, in the light of what I have 
said, the injustice of calling me “pro¬ 
slavery” will be apparent. Whilst he 
is “ pro-slavery,” who would extend sla¬ 
very over lands, where it does not exist, it 
does not follow, that he is “ pro-3lave.ry,” 
either in the aims, oi*in the effect, of his 
policy, who would collect more of exist¬ 
ing slavery under the same Government. 
The wish of Caligula, that all the necks 
of the Romans were brought into one 
neck, that so he might have the pleasure 
of decapitating his subjects at a single 
blow, was certainly not a very amiable 
wish. But we would all excuse the wish 
to have all the necks of slavery brought 
into one neck, if that would facilitate the 
killing of the monster. 

With this question of the annexation of 
Cuba our patriotism has much to do, and 
in both directions. Under its promptings, 
there are many, who would add to the 
honor of our country, by adding to her 
territory ; and, under its promptings, there 
are quite as many, who are unwilling to 
add to her dishonor, by adding to her sla¬ 
very. But neither in the one case, nor in 
the other, are the promptings of patriotism 
to be trusted. For patriotism is not a vir¬ 
tue, but a vice. Least of all, is it a Chris¬ 
tian grace. In all that compound of af¬ 
fections and interests, called patriotism, 
there is not one element, which finds 
sanction in the lips or life of Jesus Christ. 
Admit, if you please, that patriotism does 
not exhibit the most revolting forms of 
selfishness. Nevertheless, it is nothing, 
even in its most attractive phases, but 
modifications of selfishness. Philanthropy, 
and not patriotism, should be permitted to 
decide the question, whether we are at lib¬ 
erty to receive Cuba. No pride of coun¬ 
try, and no shame, that stands in connec¬ 
tion with such pride, should be allowed 
any part, or influence, in the decision. 
Our equal love to our brother, whoever he 
may be, and wherever he may be; what¬ 
ever his complexion or condition; and 
whether his home be on this side, or on 
that, of whatever national boundary ;—it 
is this fraternal love, ever indissolubly con¬ 
nected with true filial love toward his and 
our Common Father, which should, alone, 
be allowed to decide the question whether, 
if Cuba wishes to come to us, we will open 
our arms to receive her. 

I close my letter with saying, that it is 
not the great amount of slavery, that should 
most concern us. It is rather the weak¬ 
ness of the force, arrayed against it. Did 
the anti-slavery men of our country occu¬ 
py the only true ground—the ground, that 
there eannotj possibly, be any Constitu¬ 


tional, or other legal, shelter for slavery— 
the ground, that the piratical system, 
which robs its victims of every right, and 
exposes them to every wrong, is, necessa¬ 
rily, an.outlaw—it would be comparative¬ 
ly unimportant, whether they had much, 
or little, slavery to contend with. They 
would, surely and speedily, triumph, in 
either case. However small the amount 
of slavery, it will last forever, so far as 
anti-slavery men are concerned, provided 
they continue to acknowledge its legality, 
and to busy themselves in the folly of set¬ 
ting limits to this rampant, vaulting, match¬ 
less crime. On the other hand, however 
large the amount of slavery, it would quick¬ 
ly disappear before the influences, which 
the anti-slavery men would muster against 
it, were they to take the position, that, with¬ 
in no limits, not even the narrowest,- has 
slavery any rights, or can it have any; and 
that within no limits, not even the narrow¬ 
est, does it deserve anything better than 
the sentence of outlawry and death, at the 
hands of all mankind. 

Let the anti-slavery men of our country 
take this position, and they will be no 
more afraid, than I am, to have Cuban sla¬ 
very come to us. Nay, they will then bid 
it come: for they will then know, that if it 
do come, it will come, not to be wedded 
to our slavery, but to die with it: that it 
will come, not to a bridal, but a burial. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

GERRIT SMITH. 


Amrbioan Railway Guide for the United 
States. New York: Dlnsmare A Co. 

A highly useful publication. G, 

Heroic Women of the West: comprising thrill¬ 
ing examples ef courage, fortitude, dovotedness, 
and self-saorifioo, among the pioneer mothers of 
the Western oountry. By John Frost, LL. D., au¬ 
thor of Pictorial History of the World, History of 
the United States, Ao. Philadelphia: A. Hart, 
late Carey A Hart. Sold hy Taylor A Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subjeot of this volume is of prepossess¬ 
ing interest; and the reputation of Mr. Frost 
warrants the oonolusion that he has done it 
justice. No department of biographical his¬ 
tory can be more interesting, .and yet, if we 
mistake not, it has been for the most part 
negleoted. _ G. 


A neat volume, containing the correspond¬ 
ence, diary, and a sketch of the life of a good 
man. G. 

Mabel Gbant. A Highland Story. By Randall H. 
Ballantyne. N. York: Robert Carter A Brothers. 
For sale by Gray A Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 
A neat little volume. We are particularly 
pleased with its elevated moral and religious 
tone. The narrative is well written and inter¬ 
esting. .» G. 

Charles Roussel; or. Industry and Honesty. 
Adapted from the French of J. J. Porehat, by the 
Rev". T. T. Haveifield, B. D., Rector of Goddington, 
Oxfordshire. New York : Robert Carter A Broth¬ 
ers. For sale hy Gray A Ballantyne, Washington, 


“Eternal Vigilant* is the pries of Liberty .” 
PROSPECTUS OF THE FREE CITIZEN. 

A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 

T HE undersigned proposes to publish at the sea 
government of Pennsylvania, an Independent 
mocratio wookly newspaper under the above ti 


C HASE A BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors at 

Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, praotioe in the State The best article ever used, as hundreds can testify 
Courts of Ohio, in the Circuit and Distriot Courts of in this oity and surrounding oountry. Read! GIL- 


The Scripture teaches that “God created man in his 
own imago,” and that all men are consequently breth¬ 
ren. The Declaration of Independence recognises 
this truth when it declares that “all men are created 
equal, and that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

We believe in the Constitution of theUnited States, 
which doolares its purpose to ho “to form a more per¬ 
fect union, establish justioe, insure domestic tranquil¬ 
lity, promote the general welfare, and secure the bles¬ 
sings of liberty," and hold that all its provisions 
should bo construed in accordance with this goneral 
purpose. 

This was the position and purpose of the sa/es of 
tha Revolution, and we, their descendants, should la¬ 
bor to secure the blessings of individual liberty and 
national iiborty. 

We believe in Demooraoy—a government by the 
People and for the People—in the Demooraoy of free 
thought, free speech, free conscience, free labor, and 
free men—in the Demooraoy which loathes Oppres¬ 
sion, and which does not bend its baok to sustain tho 
interests of a Class, however powerful or imposing its 
numbers or position. A Democracy whioh does this, 
which despises tho People, underiates thoir intelli¬ 
gence, disregards their opinions, and abuses their con¬ 
fidence, we look upon as a protonos and a sham. If 
man is to be considered merely as a stall-fed animal, 


Having been for years a practical teacher of tl 
soiencos, he has unusual advantages in knowing 
actual wants of teachors. Price oatalogues 8 
! gratis, on application. Goods shipped to all pari 
the United States and Canadas. 

Ho refers, by permission, to Profossor J. Foste: 
Union College, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. A. Potter, Bisho: 
Penn. 0. B. WARRING, A. M., 

June 29—26t Poughkeepsie, New Yoi 

WM, B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

C OLLECTIONS promptly attended to. Pardo 
attention paid to such olaims as are mar 


■MANUFACTURERS OF GOLD PENS, of every 
i»JL description, respectfully oall tho attention of the 
publio and Pen Dealers to thoir reoentiy patented 
“ANGULAR NIB” Gold Pens. These pens are pro- 
nounoed by competent fudges to be superior to any 
other now extant. For sale at tho manufactory, 
northeast oorner of Market and Third streets, Phila- 

dolphla. _ Jam, 21, 

CROCK EH, MeKUNE, k ROBINSON, ' ' 

A ttorneys and counsellors at law. 

Office Nos. 24 and 25 in Read A Co.’s Post Office 


°Jan°? r * LIQUID HAIR DYE instantaneously ohang- 

--- es the hair to a brilliant jot Viatic or glossy Brown, 

IPFA- whioh is permanent —does not stain or in any way in¬ 
jure the skin. No artiole ever yet invented whioh 
;o cotTes- com P are 'with it. We would advise all who have 
that line. gray hairs to buy it, for it never fails .— Boston Post. 
• of these Z. D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington oity, Invent- 


HIGH SCHOOL. 

SIGH SCHOOL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
aenoe its second year on Monday, Sep- 
e year will close on the 3d of July, 


For particulars, reference m 
hioh will be sent to tho ado 
gnify to the subscriber their 


N O. 1 Extra Lard Oil, well filtered and free from 
gelatine, manufactured for fine machinery, wool¬ 
lens, and solar lamps. 

Star and Adamatine Candles, full weight and prim# 
quality, warranted to stand tha climate of California, 
Australia, the Indies, and Africa. 

Ordors for any quantity oxeouted promptly. Apply 
to THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil, Star and 

Adamantine Manufacturer. Cincinnati, 0. 
DROPSY, CANCER, TETTER, FISTULA, 

A ND Diseases of tho Genital Organs, removed in 
an inoredibly short time. Invalids afflioted with 
the above complaints can bo successfully treated at 
No. 86 Broadway, between Second and Third streets, 
east side. 0ff.ee hours from ten to twelve o’clock. 
Drs. WHITTEMORB and STOOKWELL, 

Dee. 22. Cmninnati. Ohio. 

A ND all diseasoa arising from a disordered liver or 
stomach, such as Constipation, Inward Piles, 
Fullness or Blood to the Hoad, Acidity cf the Stom¬ 
ach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fullness 
or Weight in tho Stomach, Soar Eructations, Sink¬ 
ing or Fiatulenoy at the Pit of tho Stomach, Swim¬ 
ming of tho Hoad, Hurried and Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering of tho Heart, Choking or SuffocatingSen- 


that tho politicians of Pennsylvania have so debouch¬ 
ed her public sentiment as to crush out all regard for 
Justioe, Humanity and the Rights of Man as pro¬ 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence; but we 
do not believe this- Every friend of freedom and de¬ 
mocracy has a personal interest in the reputation of 
the Commonwealth, and we trust every friend of the I 
oause will do his part to sustain The Free Citizen, 

Terms.—THe“fRBe“ CITIzSnwHI bTprlnted 
on a large and handsome sheet, at Two Dollars per 
year* payable invariably in advanoo. Three copies 
will bo sent for $5 ; 5 copies for $8 ; and 10 copies 


H AVING received my Letters Patent for an li 
proved method of Dressing Millstones, I t 
now prepared to furnish Machines to Millers a 
Mill Owners. 

J will guaranty that any praotioal Miller oan, 
■Kfirst trial, if he will try, dress a pair of Burrs 
Half tho time that ho oan do it with the comm 


SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS. 
A Book of Travels.. 

B Y Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE, Author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Comprised in two volumes, duo¬ 
decimo. Illustrated with nearly one hundred highly 
finished wood engravings, fromdesignos by Billings. 
Price two dollars. 

Tho public, who have been wearied with the peru- 


iurn, the reader follows her guidance with unqu 
iioning delight. 

GW Copies sent per mail, post paid, on reoeipt 
:wo dollars. For sale by all Booksellers. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, A CO., 
July 24—2aw4w Publishers, Boston 


PIVING a Political, Histories 
Or oount of the Island, from 


how oiose and hard tho face or place on the stone 
may be, the operator oan faoe it down, or touch as 
lightly as he pleases. There are throe very good rea¬ 
sons for trying them: 

First. With fair use, tho machine will lost twenty 
years. Second. It is complete within'itself, and will 
not take five minutos, nor oost five cents to try it. 
Third. I give with tho maohino thirty tools, or pick- 
blades, whioh will last any two pair of stones, to be 
dressed twioe a week, for two years, and then any 
good Bmith oan replace them for twenty-five cents 


o pair of four feet French Burrs, a: 
lo hand-pick used on them in all tl 
hat I make a good yield, and I tl 


I county and shop rights. 

ny All orders must state the diamets 
stones, and tho site of tho collar of the t 
price of the maohino, with thirty tools, i 
Address J. G. SHi 

O’Fallon Mills, St. L :uii 


limbs, Ao., Sudden flushes of heat, Burning in the 
fiesh, Constant imaginings of evil, and Groat Depres¬ 
sion of spirit^ oan ho effectually cured by 
DOCTOR HOOFLAND'S CELEBRATED 
GERMAN BITTERS, 

Prepared by 


Their power over the above diseae 
celled, if equalled, by any other prepai 
United States, as the cures attest, in 
afior skillful physicians had failed. 
These Bitters'are worthy the attentio 


suffered, the fertility of 
uits and flowers, with a 
productions, and a his- 


O’Fallon Mills for tho last ten months, as Miller, d 
ring whioh time I have had a fair opportunity of tc 
ing Mr. J. G. Shands’s Patent Mblstone Dresser, 
know, by experience with the maohino, that there 


tirely free from pain and aohe of any kind, and feel 
like a new man in every respect, and unhesitatingly 
recommend your BittorB to all invalids. 

Yours, respectfully, John. R. Cob y, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson. No. 12 Lagrange Place. 

Philadelphia, January 13, 1853. 
Dear Sir : I have used your " Hoofland’s German 
Bitters” in my family for tho last four years, for 
Liver Complaints and Dyspepsia, and am pleased to 
acknowledge that we have received tho greatest ben- 


Tbe Parents’ and Teachers’ Guide, in the Phys¬ 
ical, Intellectual, and Moral Education of Chil¬ 
dren. By Charles Morley, author of “ Tho Power 
of Kindness,” Ao. Cincinnati: Longloy Brothers, 
Printers, 169 1, Walnut street, 1851 
Flora Lindsay ; or, Passages in an Eventful Lifo. 
By Mrs. Moodis, author of “ Mark Hurdlestone,” 

“ Life iu tho Clearings,” " Roughing it iu the 
Bush,” Ac. New York: Do Witt A Davenport. 
For sale by Franok Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

This story is an auto-biography of the m- . 
thoress, under the slight disguise of a fictitious 
name; giving the history of her life before she 1 
left England, and the causes which led her j 
and her husband to leave the land of their i 
birth, and transport themselves to the unculti- ■ 
vated wilds of the Western world. J < 

Tns Iron Cousin; or, Mutual Influenos. ByMtry 
Cowden Clarko, author of tho “ Girlhood of Shak- ; 
speare’s Heroines,” “TheComplete Concordance,” 

Ao. New York: D. Appleton A Co. For sale by 
R. Farnham, Washington, D. 0. 

This work has received the highest enoo- 
miums of the press. j: 

The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 
1829; with a Viow of tha Present State of Affairs 
in the East. By Colonel Chesney, R. A., F. R. S. 1 
With an Appendix, containing the Diplomatic Cor¬ 
respondence between the Four Powers, and tho 
Secret Correspondence between tho Russian and 
English Governments. With maps. New York: 
Redfiold. For sale by Taylor A Maury, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

This work cannot fail to be of deep interest 
at the present time, since it explains the causes 
whioh have led to the war between the con¬ 
tending Powers of Europe. $ 

Classic and Historic Portraits. By . James 
Brnoe. New York: Redfield. Forsalo by Tay¬ 
lor A Maury, WashingtOD, D. C. 

This work oontains short biographical no¬ 
tices of acme two hundred eminent men, in¬ 
cluding most of the olassio heroes and sages. $ 

Graham’s Magazine. For July. 

This number is beautifully illustrated, and 
has the usual variety of stories, biography, &o. 

Martin Merrivale, his m mark, is tho quaint title 
of a sorial story. Published by Phillips, Sampson, 

A Co., Boston. 

We have received three numbers, whioh 
have awakened much interest among the read¬ 
ers of fiction. f 

Essays on tho Formation and Publication of Opin¬ 
ions, tho Pursuit of Truth, and on other subjects. 
By Samuel Bailey. Boston: Tioknor A Fields. 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 
This is a new edition cf a very able work. 
The following profound and juBt observations 
will prepossess every intelligent reader in favor 
of the book: “ For these reasons, a man of 
thought, although he would forfeit the charac¬ 
ter of a philosopher, and deserve tha pity, if not 
the contempt, of every inquirer after truth, by 
evinoing the slightest fdar of any arguments, 
by avoiding any book, leBt it should produce a 
change in his opinions, would be perfectly jus¬ 
tified in shunning Buch company or such 
writings as have a tendency to pervert the 
imagination. In the one case, he can receive 
no impression which he can have any proper 
reason for avoiding; in the other, he is exposed 
to disgusting or degrading images, whioh, when 
they have once beoome familiar, may intrude 
amidst the purest and most serious medita¬ 
tions.” This is sound philosophy, and. warrants 
the conclusion that the author possesses a just 
discrimination between the liberty and the li¬ 
cense of thinkmg and writing. \ 


It contains poems and fictions by eminent 
German authors, with an introduction in Eng¬ 
lish. ■ +. 

The Boston correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce met at Littleton, Massa¬ 
chusetts, a young giant, named HeDry D. Kim¬ 
ball, twenty-five years old, 6 feet, 11 inohes in 
height, and weighing 300 pounds. 

The Chicago papers announce the decease, 
in that city, on Sunday last, July 30, of S. Lisle 
Smith, Esq, a member of tho Chioago bar, and 
said to be one of the most brilliant orators of 
the West. 


We know of no one more capable of furnishing a 
useful and readable volume «f the kind, than Sir. 
Ballou.— Boston. Post. 

Mr. Ballou spent several months upon the Island, 
and, with his habits of study and reflection, must have 


IN PRESS, tho History and Geography of tho Ter- 


with hand-picks; besides, it takes very little praotioe 
to handle the maohino, and any one who has expe¬ 
rience enough in milling to know what is requirod to 
sharpen tho faoe of a stone for grinding, can very soon 
loam to do a good job with the machine. 

June 9—ly Silas R. Dulin. 

HOUSEKEEPING HARDWARE,AND FANCY 
GOODS. 

J A C. BERRIAN, Importers and Wholesale Deal- 
• ora in Housekeeping Hardware and Fancy Q oods, 
601 Broadway, Now York Cutlery, Silver, and Pla¬ 
ted Ware, Japannery, German Silver and Britannia 
Ware, Composition, Enamelled and. Iron Hollow 
Ware, Bronzed, Copper, and Brass Goods, Bathing 
Apparatus, Tin, Wood, and Willow Ware, Brushes, 
Mats, Baskots, Refrigerators, Sporting Tackle, Ac. 
Our stock has for yoars past been equal to and now 
surpasses in variety and extent any similar establish¬ 
ment in tho oountry, and will be sold at prices defy- 


atirely vegetable , thereby pos- 
geB over most of the prepara- 
- similar diseases. They possess 


cities, and at retail by Apothecaries a 
throughout the United States. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE, 
prised in one volume, dnodeoims, and 
ier tha sanction of the Emigrant Aid 


1 “^he“a P ttonti > on of Housekeepers and Merchants is 'C'OWLERS, WELLS, A CO., Phrenologists a) 
invited to our stook of Goods and PriooB before buy- Publishers, 131 Arch street, belov Seventh. Ph 
ing. J. AO. BERRIAN, adeiphia, furnish all works on Phrenology, Physu 

March 13—ly 601 Broadway, Now York. °gy> Water Cure, Magnetism and Phonograpti 


CLEVELAND Water CCB.fi ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

T HE above Establishment is now oommenoing its 
seventh session. 

Tho number of patients treated at the Establishment 
has been on the increase from year to year, for the 


all works on Phrenology, Physiol- 
1 , Magnetism, and Phonography, 
tail, at New York prices. Profes- 
>ns, with charts, and full written 
iracter, day and evening. Cabinet 
May 22—ly 


CAL VERLS.Y & HOLMES, 
jl MANUFACTURERS and Importers of Britannia 
1VJL Ware, Tea and Communion Sets, loo Pitchers, 
Ac., No. 109 Race or Sassafras street, above Third, 


W ILL make Examinations at tho Patent Office, 
prepare Drawings and Specification?, and pros¬ 
ecute Applications.for Patents, both in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

Applications for patents whioh have been rejected. 
at the Patent Office, he will, when required, argue 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

T O CURE A COLD, WITH HEADACHE AND 
SORENESS OF THE BODY, take the Cherry 
Peotoral on going to bed, and wrap up warm, tb 
sweat during the night, 

FOR A COLD AND COUGH, take it morning, 
noon, and evening, according to directions on the 
bottle, and the difficulty will soon bo removed. None 
will long suffer from this trouble, whon they find it 
can be so readily cured. Persons afflioted with a 
seated cough, whioh breaks them of their rest at 
night, will find, by taking the Cherry Peotoral on 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken 


A CHARMING 

L ATELY published, in one beautifully-ornamented 
volume, 4to, Stories for Alioe. By a Mother 
With four oxquisite designs printed in three tints. 
Cloth, 75 cents; or richly colored, $1; and with gilt 
sides and edges, $1.25. 

This new book for children is written by a lady, 


in this oity, amongst whom her poems have oiroula 
ted in manusoript. A I their urgent request, she has 
given them to the publio iu this beautiful volume, 


creases tho power and flexibility 
ASTHMA is generally muoh 
wholly cured, by Cherry Pootc 


WHOOPING COUGH n 
lured, by the use of Cher: 
THE INFLUENZA is 
emody. Numerous ins! 


Lately published — Little Susy’s Six Birthdays; papers required for ss 
Flower of the Family; Week’s Delight; Mary and property. 

Florence; Leila on the Island; Leila at Home; LoUe Having been ten yes 
in England; The Wind Spirit and the Rain Goddess; Au profession in this o: 
Legends of Brittany; and many other new books foi th ® models and reoord 
ohildren, at HAZARD’S, as to its library, and 

Feb. 27. 178 Chestnut St, opposite Masonio Hall. Ae flatters himself tha 

- feet satisfaction to the 

LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, HARVARD his hands. 

UNIVERSITY. Oflice on F street, op 

fTIHE noxt term of this Institution will open on the __ 


ously prosecute. 

Also, superintend the taking ef testimony t 
used in. conflicting applications befero the Pater 
fioe, or to be read in court. 

In all oases of litigation on the subject of pal 
he will prepare the cases for the legal professioi 
plain the scientific and meohanicai principles in 
ed, and the application of the law thereto. 

He will also give opinions and advice as to the • 
and validity of paten's, and may be consult 
oases of infringements of patents, and all other 
ters pertaining to the patent, laws and practice i 
United States and Europe. 

Also, prepare caveats, assignments, and all 


this oity, and having free a( 
reoords in the Patent Offioe, 
and the “ Congressional Li 


Astronomy, by Mersrs. I 
Botany, by Profe.sor Gr 
Chemistry, Analytical ai 


lito thoir neighbors, without the C 
•e suffering from the disease, 
ances aro reported here of pati 


Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, by Profes¬ 
sor Wyman. 

Engineering, by Professor Eustig. 

Mathematics, hy Professor Pieroe. 

Mineralogy, by Professor Cooke. 

Physios, by Professor Lovering. 

Zoology and Geology, by Professor Agassiz. 

For furthor information concerning the school, op- 

E lication may bo made to Prof.- E. N. H0RSF0RD, 
lean of the Faoulty. July 31. 


354 00ntinu8 THE PIANO AND MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT OF 
’ HORACE WATERS, 

turos, and Praoti- * No. 333 Broadway, New York. 

,ur» of the study, rpHE host and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
1 deons in the world. T. Gilbert & Co.’s World's 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without tho xEolian, 
and with iron frames and oircular soales. Tho merits 
.tioal, by Professor of instruments aro too well known to need fur- 

■ ._, ■„ - ther commendation. Gilbert's Boudoir Pianos, an 

Biology, by Profe8- ologant j n8 t ram ent for small rooms. HalJet & Cum- 
ston’s Pianos, of tho old established firm of Hallet A 


FOR CONSUMPTION in its earliest stages, it 
should be taken under tho advice of a good Physioian, 
if possible, and in every case with a oareful regard to 
the printed directions on the bottle. If judiciously 
used, and the patient is carefully nursed meantime, 
it Will seldom fail to subdue tho disease. 

FOR SETTLED CONSUMPTION, in its worst 
form, the Cherry Pectoral should bo given in doses 


cures those who aro considered past all cure. There 
are many thousands, scattered all ovor the country, 
who feel and say that they owe thoir lives and pres¬ 
ent health to the Cherry Peotoral. 

This remedy is offered to the community with the 
confidence wo feel in an art'ole which seldom foils to 
realize the happiest effects that oan he desired. So 
Wido is the field'of its usefulness, and so numerous 
the oasts of its euros, that almost overy section of 
the oountry abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and evtn desperate 
diseases of the lungs, by its use. Whon onoe tried, 
its superiority over every other-medicine of its kind 


T HIS is tho title 
D. Fkrrbn, 


Fkrren, and soon to be issued from the 
It will contain about 140 pages of highly in- 
ig and important matter, relating to tha quos- 


hould be familiar, especially at this particular time, 
ehen tho aggressions of the Slavo Power upon the 


and elasticity of touch. Pianos of other make. In 
j a word, 333 Broadway is one of tho largest depots 
’ for Pianos in the world, affording an opportunity for 
selections not to be had anywhere else on the Amor- 
_ ioan continent. Second-hand Pianos at great bar¬ 
gains. Price from $60 to $175. 

MEL0DE0NS. 

Goodman A Baldwin’s Patent Organ Melodeons, 
o with two banks of keys—a sweet and powerful instru- 
ie ment. Prices from $75 to $200. 
i- S. D. A H. W. Smith’s well-known and justly-cel- 
i- ebrated Melodeons. Prioes from $60 to $150. 

GW The above makes are the only ones tuned in 
>f the equal temperament. „£Q Melodeons of other 
■- makes, of all styles and prioes. 
n Martin’s unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $60. Flu- 
), tenas, from $5 to $25. Aooordeons, from $2 to $20. 
e Violins, from $3 to $26. Flutes, from $5 to $40. 


should be sent in immediately. and is reo< 

it paid, ALONZO D. FERREN, publioatior 
Clarkson, New York. day. Deal 
spapers publishing the above, together Academies. 


MUSIC. 

This list comprises the products of the gi 
rs of both tho Amoriean and European oo 
id is receiving oonstant additions by an < 
lblioation of the choice and popular pieoi 


,ther Academies, wishing to purohaso any music 
and in the United States, or make arrangemer 
o D. tinned supplies of Mr. Waters’s new issn< 


dent to our climate. And not only in formidable .al 
tacks upon the lungs, hut for the milder varieties ( 
colds, coughs, hoarseness, eto., and for ohildren it i 
the pleasantest and safest modioino that oan be ol 
tamed. No family should be without it, and thos 
who have used it never will. 

Prepared by J, C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Ma»( 

Sold in Washington by Z. D. GILMAN, and by al 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 


No. 117 Hanover street, Boston Mass., 

I MPORTER of French and Goman Toy Watches 
Manufacturer’s Agent for the sale of Jewelry; als< 
I Wholesale Dealer in vegetable Ivory Goods, Sewin 




^ SeW “ g prepared to sell rights to use in al! pjrts of the United 
orders promptly attended to. States. This Machine gives universal satisfaction. 


K EEP oonstantly on hand a large stock of G 
ries, which they offer on the most favo: 
terms. Baltimore, Jai 

R. D. MUSSEY, M. D., XV. H. MUSSEY, M, 

S URGEONS and Physioians, No. 70 West Sov 
street, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jai 


It obtained a Medal both in New York end Boston, 
over tho Woodworth Machine, after a trial of three 
weeks. N. G. NORCROSS. * 


T O oiroulate in every county in the Union some 
most rapid selling, popular, and beautifully: il¬ 
lustrated subscription books. A small cash capital 
requirod. Apply to HENRY HOWE, 111 Main street, 





